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LIST OF PUBLICATIONS, ETC. 


SHORTHAND INSTRUCTION BOOKS 





GREGG SHORTHAND MANUAL. Bound in cloth..........cccccecccccsscccscecs $1.50 
PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN GREGG SHORTHAND. These exercises are in- 
tended to test the student’s knowledge of each lesson and to develop inde- 
 :ti<Ci(i‘ HS er rere .50 
LESSONS IN SHORTHAND PENMANSHIP. By John R. Gregge..............4«- 10 
PRACTICAL DRILLS IN SHORTHAND PENMANSHIP. By George 8S. McClure... 15 
READING AND WRITING EXERCISES IN GREGG SHORTHAND. Advanced 
practice matter—business letters, articles, law forms, etc............-..-eeee8- 50 
GREGG SPEED PRACTICE. A combination of reading and writing exercises and 
dictation practice, copiously illustrated with shorthand forms; designed to afford 
a comprehensive review of the principles of Gregg Shorthand and to provide 
material for developing speed. 272 pages. $1.00; postpaid................++. 1.10 
IRADED DICTATION. By Walter Rasmussen. A carefully graded dictation man- 
ual with blanks for writing in the shorthand. 228 pages..............cseeeees 1.00 
THE GREGG REPORTER. By John R. Gregg. A guide to Court Reporting, con- 
taining helpful information and suggestions, a list of reporting phrases and short- 
cuts, plates of court testimony, etc. 128 pages, bound in cloth............e5+:. 1.50 
SUPPLEMENTARY BOOKS 
GREGG SHORTHAND DICTIONARY. Contains the outlines of about 7,000 words. 
Se OO =e ee es rarer eee 1.00 
GREGG SHORTHAND PHRASE BOOK. Contains about 2,400 useful phrases. A 
great aid in attaining speed, and invaluable to all practical writers. Bound in 
re er a re een ie eee eee -75 
Lék''T "RS OF A SELF-MADE MERCHANT TO HIS SON. Written in Gregg 
Snorthand and illustrated. A choice collection of the famous “Letters,” issued 
by special arrangement with the publishers of the original work.............. .50 
FACTORS OF SUCCESS. Compiled by H. T. Whitford and written in Gregg Short- 
hand; a very interesting and instructive reading bOOk............ceeeeeeeeees 25 
TYPEWRITING 
RATIONAL TYPEWRITING. By Ida McLenan Cutler and Rupert P. SoRelle. A 
complete text-book in the art of typewriting by the “touch” or “piano” method. 
In three forms—Single Keyboard, Double Keyboard, and Oliver Keyboard, uni- 
eee iS GEE, NG’ GL c's 00-60 no td ceeds ne ieee be bree to discccéccamebes 1.00 
ENGLISH, SPELLING, PUNCTUATION 
APPLIED BUSINESS ENGLISH. By Hubert A. Hagar. A practical course of in- 
struction in English, Punctuation, and Business Forms, with exercises. Teacher's 
key furnished. 278 pages, bound in boards. $1.00; postpaid.............. 1.16 
EXERCISES IN APPLIED BUSINESS ENGLISH. The exercises from APP LIED 
BUSINESS ENGLISH, in separate form, for convenience in the classroom. 
er TON ia i os is 0 1400.2 deeb 60 60) 4's dbse td 6 0 eas CORD 64006) <0 cose ecapes 15 
ENGLISH—PROGRESSIVE STUDIES. By Frances Effinger-Raymond. A succinct 
presentation of the essentials of EXnglish............ccecececccncscsccscesees 75 
APPLIED BUSINESS PUNCTUATION. By Hubert A. Hagar..... Te 0 
WORDS: THEIR SPELLING, PRONUNCIATION, DEFINITION AND APPLICA- 
TION. 128 pages, bound in cloth. A spelling book with a new and pedagog- 
ical idea. Each word is spelled, pronounced, defined, and applied............. 25 
WORDS EXERCISE BOOK. A series of test exercises designed to accompany and 
supplement WORDS. Paper COVETS... 1... cseececcsenecnceeeneereeresesesees 10 
PUNCTUATION SIMPLIFIED. By J. Clifford Kennedy ............cccccaccecees 15 
MISCELLANEOUS 
EXPERT SHORTHAND SPEED COURSE. By Rupert P. SoRelle. Explanation of 
the scientific methods used in training the successful contestants for the Miner 
Medal, and the matter used for practice. 260 pages, bound in cloth............ 1.25 
THE FACTORS OF SHORTHAND SPEED. By David Wolfe Brown, late Official 
Reporter to U. S. House of Representatives. 194 pages, bound in cloth........ 75 
PRACTICAL POINTERS FOR SHORTHAND STUDENTS. By Frank Rutherford. 
Invaluable to ambitious stenographers and students. Full of helpful suggestions 
about shorthand, typewriting, office work, and reporting. 131 pages, bound in 5 
GE. &. 6% + commlaeas od deehale wt eee sD 6s kebab 0b bes cc's eres coches ba vetebesee .50 
TAQU IGRAF IA FONETICA GREGG-PANI. An adaptation of Gregg Shorthand to 
the Spanish language. Bound in Ses Vibe. d hoetaies ashe 04 0's wae 0.0 0 0 cs 06 6 4gteh was .50 
THE GREGG PENCIL. One dozen in a handsome box... .........-cccnenwccueces .50 
THE GREGG EMBLEM. A blue and white emblem, gold lettering, representing the 
ellipses on which Gregg Shorthand is founded; in two styles—pin and button. .50 
THE GREGG PENNANT. Of blue and white felt, size 18x36 inches.............. 1.00 
THE GREGG ERASER TRAY. Bronze finish, Handsome and durable...... ke beens 50 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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A School Census 


of the typewriters used throughout 
the United States by Business Colleges, 
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saate” 


“The Machine You Will Eventually Buy’ 
UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED). 


Everywhere 








Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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Watch your wrapper for date of 
expiration of your subscription. 











$10 TO $20 A DAY 


on the side can be earned by a hustler who wil! sell the 
Chase Shock and Sound Reducers and Spring Clamps 
for all typewriters. Write for proposition 

J. L. Cuase Mpc. Co.. Dept. W, To ledo, Ohio 








OVERNMENT POSITIONS 


wesoupatote Se 
43 43,970 Appointment: oe placee a ne 
life tions oar per 
Excellent opportunities for youn ple. 
rough instruction by mail rite Sir our 
Ctvil Service Announcement, containing full federation 
about all government examinations and questions re- 
cently used by the Civil Service Commission. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D.-. _ 








3] Prepared especially for Short- 

The Gregg Pencil Prenered cepecialiy for 8 
with our specifications. We guarantee that these 
ncils will be absolutely satisfactory. A box contain- 





ng 12 sent on receipt of 0c. Gregg Pub. Co. Chicago 








Do you want Dictation at Home? 





You can have it, morning, noon, 
night; any time; all the time. 
Your reader never tires—is 
alwaysready. The best possible 
means for getting high speed. 
All this can be had from 
KIMBALL’S Phonograph Dictation 
Outfit. 
J. N. KIMBALL 


1358 Broadway New York City 








STOP! 


Stop that muscle-straining, nerve- 
destroying, cramp-producing, pen- 
digging, finger movement writing. 
Easy Writing, Plain as Print, Rapid 
and Tireless, the position-securing, 
salary-raising kind, taught by Cor- 
respondence by the famous Palmer 
Method. 


PENMANSHIP Taught by Mail 
Easy and fascinating instruction by 
mail at your home during your 


spare hours, with weekly criticism 
of your work. Complete unlimited 
course, $10.00. Success guaranteed 
or no tuition fee. Students’ Speci- 
mens, our Book on “Penmanship,” 
and a sample copy of the beautiful 
Monthly American Penman abso- 
lutely free. Write now. 


THE A. N. FALMER CO. 


Reliance Bldg., Union Square 
NEW YORK 














THE WELLINGTON 
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The Positively ‘‘Writing in Sight’”’ 


TYPEWRITER 


A practical, business-like, 
up-to-date typewriter for 


Only $60.00 


SPEEDY - PORTABLE - DURABLE 


Simple in construction, built for plenty of hard work. 
isible writing, no lifting of carriage to see your work. 
Alignment is positive a permanent. 
@ One of the largest railway corporations in the country 
has adopted it and has over | ,800 in use. 
@ John Wanamaker sold 500 Wellingtons the first year 
he | the agency for New York, and has sold 1,500 
more since ¢ 
Write for dudien. We send the machine out on 10 
ys’ free trial. Do not buy a writing machine of any 
kind without investigating the “* Wellington.” 


THE WILLIAMS MANUFACTURING CO., Limited 


PLATTSBURGH, NEW YORK 











Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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RENEW YOUR DIM TYPEWRITER RIBBONS WITH 


s0CENTS | RENU-RIBN | 8Y MAIL 


— — IN OFFICE ECONOMICS 














A pplic t ribbon on the machine. No soiled hands. Tubes 

t We rks on any color, and will not blend two-color 

‘ irders received from all portions of the U.S ond also 

foreign countries, with not one dissatisfied customer. Agents wanted 
The RENU-RIBN Co. 

449 BE. CHURCH STREET MARSHALLTOWN, 1OWA, U. 8. A. 

y Vest-pocket size. 


Most popular 
book of ite kind 
on the market. 
One agent has 
sold more than 


dispensable in 
the office, schoolroom, and home. Published in three 
editions: green leather, qd edges, indexed, 60 cen 
leather, red ed dezed, BS) cents; cloth, 
indesed ay qupte. Write for agents’ tonme —" 
ustra catalogue, desc: ng ort, com 
sommporetal text-books. THE TTA TEXT 
BOOK 00  Eoclia Avenue and 18th an Cleveland, Ohio. 








Good Positions 


and increased Salaries are secured by Graduates of 
the Palmer Method of Business Writing. This 
Method is making more good Business Penmen than 
all other agencies combined. More than TEN 
THOUSAND GRADUATES during the past year. 
Do vour part, and money will be refunded if you do 
not succeed. We teach you by correspondence at 
your home and make the course easy and fascinating. 

Our beautifully illustrated new circular tells all 
aboutit. Write us to-day. 


The A. N. Palmer Company 
Reliance Bidg., Union Square, New York 


The Stenographic Expert 


By WILLARD B. BOTTOME 


Official Stenographer New Y ork Supreme Court. 
Holder of world’s record for speed and accuracy. 


Size of book 54¢x8 inches—235 pages—bound 
in buckram. 

Contains 4 chapters. While 68 pages of 
the 235 are in Pitmanic shorthand, showing lists of 
phrases, conflicting words, arbitrary signs and short- 
cuts, Gregg writers may take advantage of the s 
tions in these 68 pages and adapt them to the Cones 
system. The rest of the book may be used by writers 
of any oa. The twenty-one chapters treat of the 
following subjects : ) 

1. What education does the essional reporter need > 

and accurac lll. Conflicting words. IV. Pinks 
Oirod piresing Familiar phrases. VI. Arbitrary signs. 
personal equation. VII. Arrangement of notes. 

LX. Punctuation while reporting. X. "s duties in 


trial by XL. Exhibi 
ail by jar Se oa Tie Judges 


= XVI. d VIL A 
complete cave re. XV, ba wi the allies aa- 

XX. Odds and ends. 1. The Court reporter of 
= —_.. 


Price $2.00, by mail, postage prepaid, 
Send for sample pages. 
WILLARD B. BOTTOME 
Temple Court Bidg. New York City 











BEAT IT! 


During the Business Show recently held at Madison 
Square Garden, New York City, 


500 Stenographers 


Subscribed to The PROGRESSIVE STENOG- 
RAPHER in one week. 


The Progressive Stenographer is a wide-awake maga- 
zine for ambitious Stenographers, with a National 
circulation; published monthly. It contains articles 
on all the leading shorthand systems, and many other 
departments of interest, including English, Esperanto, 
Typewriting, and articles by noted writers and teach- 


Follow the Crowd 


who subscribed for The Progressive Stenographer at 
the Business Show and subscribe today. 

$1.00 A YEAR. 10 CTS. SAMPLE COPY 

The 


Progressive Stenographer Pub. Co. 
Flat Iron Building BALTIMORE, MD. 





ers. 




















PSYCHOLOGICAL BOOKS 


—— For —— 
Psychologists, Educators, Parents 
and Readers Generally 





Manual of Mental and Physical Tests: A 
book of directions compiled with special reference to 
the experimental study of school children in the labor- 
atory or classroom. By Guy Montrose Whipple. 
Price $2.50; postage 18 cents extra. 


Moto-Sensory Development: Observations 
on the first three years of a child. By George V. N. 
Dearborn. Price $1.50. 


When Should a Child Begin School? An 
inquiry into the relation between the age of entry and 
school progress. By W. H. Winch, Inspector of 
Schools for the London County Council. Price $1.25, 


Psychology and of Writing: 
resume of the researches and experiments bearing on 
the history and pedagogy of writing. By Mary E. 
Thompson. Price $1.25 


Mental Fatigue: An exposition of the nature of 
mental fatigue. and of the methods and results of 
investigation with special reference to their bearing 
upon instruction By Max Offner. Translated from 
the German by Guy Montrose Whipple. Price $1.25, 





PUBLISHING HOUSE OF 
WARWICK AND YORK, INC., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 











Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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DON’T 


Be “Just a Stenographer” 


Watch your wrapper for date of 
expiration of your subscription. 











Reach out, broaden, develop, advance. 
Within your reach is a ‘“‘live - wire’’ 
magazine whose editors and contributors 
have been through it all and have come 
outontop. You getin 7ke Stenographer 
the ripened results of the experiences, 
the difficulties, the failures, the successes 
of these men and women, and you get 
them in a way most helpful to you. 
Every article is rich in suggestions that 
mean your advancement—that mean 
more responsibility, more confidence on 
the part of your employer—ore money. 


Can you afford to miss one number of 
The Stenographer? Just to convince you 
we will send Ze Stenographer for three 
months for 25 cents. $1.00 will assure 
you of twelve good numbers, Subscribe 
today — now. 





T 





512 Perry Bidg., 





HE STENOGRAPHER COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





PENMANSHIP 
Taught by Mail 


You can learn muscular move- 
ment—the only practical, sensi- 
ble, business penmanship, at your 
home by the world’s famous PAL- 
MER METHOD. Full unlimited 
course, with weekly criticism, 
$10.00; ought to pe worth to you 
$10.00 a week in increased 
salary. We guarantee success or 
charge no tuition fee. Write to- 
day for free book on Palmer’s 
Penmanship, with specimens of 
muscular movement writing. If 
you are in earnest, if you mean 
to make the most of yourself, do 
not put this off until to-morrow 
or to-night, but write AT ONCE. 


THE A. N. PALMER CO. 
Reliance Bidg., Union Square, New York 
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‘‘CHAUTAUQUA” 


Means These Three Things— Which 


Interests You ? 


A SYSTEM OF HOME READING 


Definite results from the use of spare 
minutes. English year now in progress. 
Ask for C. L. S. C. Quarterly, 


A VACATION SCHOOL 


Competent instruction. Thirteen De- 
yartments. Over 2500 enrollments yearly. 
“he best environment for study. Notable 
lectures. Expense moderate. July and 
August. Ask for Summer School Catalog. 


A METROPOLIS IN THE WOODS 


All conveniences of living. the pure 
charm of nature, and advantages for cul 
ture that are famed throughout the world. 
Organized sports, both aquatic and on 
land. Professional! men's clubs. Women's 
conferences. Great lectures and recitals. 
luly and August. Ask for Preliminary 
Quarterly. 


CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION 


Ch 





autauqua, New York 














Between 


CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY 


via the 


Chicago 2 Alton 


Automatic Block Signals 
Rockballasted Roadbed 
Electric Lighted Trains 

Unexcelled Dining Service 

Only Double Track Railroad 

between Chicago and 8t. Louis 


For Time Tables and Fares Address: 


R. J. McKAY, General Passenger Agent 
CHICAGO 




















Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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Summer 


Normal School 








From June 19th to 


July 29th the regular course 
of instruction of 


Gregg School 


Convention 














Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 


CHICAGO 


will be supplemented by a Teachers’ Course, con- 
ducted under the direction of 


Mr. John Robert Gregg 


Special attention will be paid to methods of pre- 
sentation, speed practice, blackboard drill, short- 
hand penmanship, review work, and the correlation 
of subjects. The regular class work will be in 
charge of experienced and capable instructors who 
have formed the faculty of Gregg School for many 
years. 

Teachers’ certificates will be granted to those 
who pass the required examination. 

One important change in the Summer School 
Session has been made—it will now be a definite 
six weeks’ course. 


The Summer School Session will be followed 
by the convention of the Gregg Shorthand Asso- 
ciation of America, during which will be held the 
Gregg Teachers’ Medal Contests. 


If interested in the Teachers’ Course, send for 
special circular and Gregg School prospectus. 


Gregg School 
32 South Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 
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q@. Practically every operation is con- 
trolled from the straight line, key- 
for-every-character keyboard of the 
new Model 10 Smith Premier Type- 
writer. 

q@. No reaching, no waste energy, no 
mental strain; hence more rapid and 
far more accurate work. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., Inc. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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Marketing Your Brain Power 
By W. E. Macfarlane, Classified Advertising Manager of The Chicego Tribune 


turer say one day that life for us 
all was purely a matter of busi- 
To back up his statement, he went 
on to say that we are born gifted with 
faculties certain 


¢ HEARD a very prominent lec- 


ness. 


certain mental and 
physical powers. Most 
of us drift about rather 
these 


aimlessly with 


until we be- 


twelve, or 


faculties 
come _ ten, 
fourteen years of age, 
and then suddenly we 
The 


boy then begins to plan 


“find” ourselves. 


will be when 
Usually 
he has a great desire 


what he 
he grows up 


to run an engine or a 
boat, and in these mod- 
ern days you will find 
your littl brother 
building miniature 
at least 
reading aeroplane books. 


aeroplanes or 
The girl knows 
she will be a school-teacher; she will 
handle her pupils very differently from 
the way her teacher did, but she will be 
a teacher, a ruler, just the same. 

These thoughts are the first assertions 
of brain power—the first real indications 
of ambition. 

Those of you who are studying short- 
hand, as well as those of you who are 


now using it in business, will find an ex- 


cellent market for this most necessary 
Ste- 


profession in the business world. 








W. E. MACFARLANE 


nographers and private secretaries are 
paid salaries ranging all the way from 
six dollars to fifty dollars a week. 

Try to keep in mind that when you 
finish your course in school you are again 
You aren’t worth much 
He 


usually finds it neces- 


just a beginner. 
to an employer. 


sary to be patient until 


he teaches you some- 
thing about his busi- 
ness. Be very careful 


to see that you try to 


anticipate your em- 
ployer’s business re- 
The more 


for him 


quirements. 
you can do 
without his asking, the 
more valuable you be- 
come in his organiza 
After all, his in- 
terests should be your 


t10n. 


interests, and the more 
this the 


more apt your salary is to increase, be 


you realize 
cause he is usually the man who slides 
the indicator up and down the scale of 
wages. 

You may sometimes have heard a busi- 
ness man refer to his typewriter—mean- 
ing by this his stenographer. If any- 
body had ever referred to me as a type 
writer, I should have felt insulted; be 
cause a typewriter is a machine, and 
when your employer refers ‘to you as his 
typewriter, he thinks of you only as a 
business. 


machine-like necessity in his 














530 








When he refers to you as his stenogra 
pher, or his secretary, on the contrary, it 
is because you have made an impression 
upon him which makes him realize that 
you are a valuable asset to him in his 
business. 


| to work 


great many stenographers were employ- 


used in an office where a 


ed. Unconsciously, | watched the atti- 
tude of this army of stenographers to- 
their work. 


ward Some worked only 


when the boss came around; some were 
busy thinking up little excuses to leave 
their desks: watched 
the clock—first for 


lunch and then recess again and finally 


some constantly 
for recess and then 
for the quitting hour. A day is a long 
time for such stenographers. They are 
working because of necessity, and work- 
ing because you have to work usually 
brings home to you a mere existence, 
while working because you like to work 
invariably brings you some success. An 
ambitious stenographer with a fertile 
brain often makes an enviable place in 
the business world, because he or she was 
quick to grasp knowledge of the busi- 
ness from the immediate employer to 
whom stenographic service was rendered. 
In Germany an annual contest was once 
[Mr. Macfarlan 


€ ve ire 


An Echo From the 


HOSE of our readers who fol- 
lowed the articles in the Septem- 
ber and October issues on the 
so-called “Kerby Incident,” will be inter- 
ested in the following extract from a 
recent Collier's editorial. The editorial 
comments briefly on “the. disap- 
proval which the President distributed so 
freely when he accepted Mr. Ballinger’s 





very 


resignation,” and concludes: 

The President spoke with some violence of what he 
is pleased to call a conspiracy. His words can do no 
injury to Mr. Pinchot, Mr. Garfield, Mr. Brandeis, Mr 
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carried on in a certain sales organization 
For five sucessive years the prize for the 
rf was won by a 
Upon the fifth 


presentation the sales manager said to 


greatest number of sales 


German named Schmidt. 


him, “Schmidt, to just what do you at 
The 
yet fully, “I 
defy any one to ask me a question about 


Think 


tribute your success ?”’ German 


arose and replied briefly 


my business that I can’t answer.” 


it over a minute. He was a successful 
salesman only because he thoroughly 
knew the article he sold He idealized 


his work, and made his brain power efh 
cient and worthy of first prize in his or 
ganization. 

And, just so will you become a success 
ful stenographer only when you thor 
oughly master shorthand and typewrit 
ing; when you appreciate that your real 
value to your employer or firm begins 
only when you begin to anticipate his 
business needs and assume resp msibility 
without being told to do so. Such serv 
ice not only means more money to you, 
but a business future, a sure market for 
your brain power—a certain graduation 


from stenography into the greater re 


sponsibilities of commercial life. 


is a writer of Gregg S 


Kerby Incident 


Glavis, or Collier’s. The part of his letter which 
tempted us to comment was the reflection upon the 
integrity of Mr. Kerby There, we confess, we felt 
like making an answer Mr. Kerby is a stenographer 
with a family. He shrank from the step which his 
conscience pointed out He was a religious man, and 


he could not quiet the inner What he revealed 
proved definitely that there had been unfortunate work 
in high circles; that Mr. Wickersham had misdated a 
report in order to make the American people believe 
the President had made an investigation which he had 


voice 


not made; and that Mr. Taft had not been sincere 
with the Senate when that body asked for the evidence 
on which his decision had been reached We felt that 
for the President of the United States to use such 


language about a hard-working and conscientious ste 
nographer, for a publ service which given at 
great risk to himself and his family, left something to 


was 


be desired 
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Che Origin of the Post Card 


(The key to this plate will be given next month 
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Preliminary Program of the 


Sixth Annual Convention of the Gregg Shorthand Association 


of America 


Chicago, July 31-August 4, 1911 


5A HE meetings will be held from 9 a. m. to 1 p. m., and on all but two of the 





afternoons. 
the general plan will be as given in the following announcement. 


While the assignment of topics has not yet been completed, 
Sugges 


tions from members as to other subjects for discussion are invited. 


I0-00 a.m. 


2230 p. m. 


820 p.m. 


9:00 a.m. 


2°30 p.m. 


Y-00 da. Mm, 





Monday, July 31 


ENROLLMENT OF MEMBERS. 

“WELCOME.” 

RESPONSE. 

PRESIDENTS ADDRESS. 

APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES. 

How I Prepare My Stupents to Write 125 Worps PER 
MINUTE IN THIRTY WEEKS...... CHARLES I. Brown, Peoria, IIl. 

RouND TABLE DiscuSSION: GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS.......... 

Led by Mary M. GALLAGHER, St. Louis, Mo. 

A BUNDLE OF SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING THE QUALITY OF 
eer eee C. A. Batcoms, Cleveland, O. 


INFORMAL RECEPTION AT GREGG SCHOOL. 


Tuesday, August 1 


CONTEST FOR TEACHERS’ MEDALS. 
“QuEsTION Box”....... Conducted by Paut G. Duncan, Quincy, III. 
SocrAL OUTING. 


Wednesday, August 2 


PRESENTATION OF LESSONS. 
A discussion of the presentation methods adopted by contestants 
in the Teachers’ Medal Contest. 
Tue First THREE MONTHS IN TYPEWRITING.............. 
sc¥eteabeahesbeecens GERTRUDE O. Hunnicutt, Evansville, Ind. 
My MeEtTHop or TEACHING ADVANCED TYPEWRITING....... 
oc ogaeevewbadessee@e Mrs. Ipa Mc L. Cutter, Dubuque, Iowa. 
FROM THE MANUAL TO GRADUATION : 
(a) What I Aim to Accomplish (b) My Materials (c) 
ek Pee eT en Prt ee ree tee 
A. E. Row.anp, Milwaukee, Wis. 
H. A. Finney, Aurora, III. 
C. H. Becker, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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High School Session 


[HE Course OF STUDY........... J. W. MAartTINDILL, Madison, Wis. 
General Discussion. 


2:30 p. 


INFORMAL Discussion oF OTHER Questions BrouGut Up 
By TEACHERS. 


Thursday, August 3 
RECITATION IN BUSINESS ENGLISH. 
RECITATION IN SPELLING.......... ..D. C. Brown, Aurora, Il. 
RECITATION IN SHORTHAND PENMANSHIP.............. 


9:00 a.m. A 
A 
A 
ceddnoevsasravdaseuneseaeunes Paut G. DuNncAN, Quincy, III. 
General Discussion. ..Led by H. E. We_sourne, West Allis, Wis. 


THe Detar. WorK IN CONNECTION WITH THE MANAGE- 
MENT OF A LARGE SHORTHAND DEPARTMENT—BOoTH 


DAY AND EVENING............++4+: ... Kitty Drxon, Chicago. 

Some suggestions which are the outcome of considerable expe- 
rience. 

ABOU ace ccctbscciseccavebatadsee pecccccecscec ee Bas Samu 

“Question Box”....Conducted by Nettie C. Cottins, Galesburg, IIl. 


2:30 p.m. Socrat OutTIne. 
Friday, August 4 


0:00 a.m SHORTHAND SPEED CONTEST FOR THE GREGG TROPHY. 
SoME OF My Orrice EXPERIENCES. 
SoME oF My Courtroom EXPERIENCES. 
How To ACQUIRE A SHORTHAND VOCABULARY. 
Tue Story or “Our LitTLte SCHOOLMASTER”............. 
omavsoeved es deb 6 PUES <ek Littan M. Betrrevp, Chicago. 
(Told in the past, present, and future tenses.) 
2:30 p.m. A “SuMMING-UP” OF THE CONVENTION............ Joun R. GREGG. 
Business MEETING. 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 
SELECTION OF NEXT PLACE OF MEETING. 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF RESULTS OF SPEED CONTEST, AND 
AWARDING OF THE PRIZES. 


ii )) 
> 


(= 


An examination for the Gregg Teach- tions and ideas that have been carried 
ers’ Certificate will be held some after- away by G.S. A. members were garnered 
noon or evening during the convention, in these little personal chats squeezed in 


q 


for such teachers as desire to take it. between the general sessions, or snatched 
 F - during one of the social outings. It is 

What have been aptly called the “little almost impossible to escape being “bene- 
corner conventions” will again run in _fited” practically all the time—it’s in the 
opposition to the big meetings this sum- air! That air will do wonders for you! 


mer. Some of the most helpful sugges- Come and try its powers. 
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Preliminary Program of the 
Sixth Annual Convention of the Gregg Shorthand Association 
of America 


Chicago, July 31-August 4, 1911 


HE meetings will be held from 9 a. m. to 1 p. m., and on all but two of the 
afternoons. While the assignment of topics has not yet been completed, 
the general plan will be as given in the following announcement. Sugges- 
tions from members as to other subjects for discussion are invited. 


Monday, July 31 


10:00 a.m. ENROLLMENT OF MEMBERS. 
2:30 p.m. “WELCOME.” 
RESPONSE. 
PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 
APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES. 
How I Prepare My Stupents to Write 125 Worps PER 





MINUTE IN THIRTY WEEKS...... CHARLES I. Brown, Peoria, Ill. 
Rounp TABLE Discussion: GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS.......... 


buKGeSs pavhobes oe é Led by Mary M. GAtracuer, St. Louis, Mo. 
A BUNDLE OF SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING THE QUALITY OF 
COR CHRON... 5s So veccuasdsds C. A. Batcoms, Cleveland, O. 
&§:30 p.m. INFORMAL RECEPTION AT GREGG SCHOOL. 


Tuesday, August 1 


9:00 a.m. CONTEST FOR TEACHERS’ MEDALS. 
“QUESTION Box”....... Conducted by Paut G. DuNcAN, Quincy, III. 
2:30 p.m. Socrat OuTInc. 


Wednesday, August 2 


.m, PRESENTATION OF LESSONS. 
A discussion of the presentation methods adopted by contestants 
in the Teachers’ Medal Contest. 
Tue First THREE MONTHS IN TYPEWRITING.............. 
oceetinpesedte ukeeans GERTRUDE O. Hunnicutt, Evansville, Ind. 
My MetHop or TEACHING ADVANCED TYPEWRITING....... 
pececccwapews cna pees< Mrs. Ipa Mc L. Cutter, Dubuque, lowa. 
FROM THE MANUAL TO GRADUATION : 
(a) What I Aim to Accomplish (b) My Materials (c) 
RUD 6 wahds 9 dds n e's 0025 6 Shere ods 6 0gges on 
A. E. Row.anp, Milwaukee, Wis. 
H. A. Finney, Aurora, III. 
C. H. Becker, Indianapolis, Ind. 


0:00 


~ 
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2:30 p. m 


General Discussion. 


By TEACHERS. 


0:00 a.m A 
A 
\ RECITATION 
Genera! Discussion. 
DetarL WorK 
MENT OF A LARGE 


THE 


rience. 
ADDRESS 
“QUESTION Box” 
SocraAL OuTING. 


2:30 p. mi. 


YOO da, Mm, 


2-230 p. mm. 
BUSINESS MEETING. 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF 


An examination for the Gregg Teach- 
ers’ Certificate will be held some after- 
noon or evening during the convention, 
for such teachers as desire to take it. 

* * * 

What have been aptly called the “little 

corner conventions” will again run in 


opposition to the big meetings this sum- 
mer. 


Some of the most helpful sugges- 








[CHE CouURSE OF STUDY.... 


IN SHORTHAND 
..Led by H. E. Wetzourne, West Allis, Wis. 
IN CONNECTION WITH 
SHORTHAND 


Day AND EVENING.... 


a eee eer Joun R. 
....Conducted by NELLIE ¢ 


vee eee eneenenee eee ee eee 


SELECTION OF NEXT PLACE ¢ 
RESULTS Ol 


N) 


J} 


| 


\ 





High School Session 
Ay Soe J. W. MARTINDILL, 


Madison, Wis. 


INFORMAL Discussion OF OTHER QuesTIONs Broucut Up 


Thursday, August 3 
RECITATION IN BUSINESS ENGLISH. 
RECITATION IN SPELLING 


a 
PENMANSHIP.. 


Aurora, Ill. 


BROWN, 


DuNCAN, Quincy, III. 


MANAGE- 
DEPARTMENT—BotTH 
... Kitty Drxon, Chicago. 


rHE 


Some suggestions which are the outcome of considerable expe- 


GREGG. 
>. Cottins, Galesburg, Il. 


Friday, August 4 

SHORTHAND SPEED CONTEST FOR THE GREGG 
SoME oF My Orrice EXPERIENCES. 
SomME oF My Courtroom EXPERIENCES. 
How To ACQUIRE A SHORTHAND VOCABULARY. 
Tue Story oF “Our LittLe SCHOOLMASTER”............. 
Saas 00s Lit1an M. Betrrevp, Chicago. 

(Told in the past, present, and future tenses.) 
A “SuMMING-UP” OF THE CONVENTION......... 


TROPHY. 


..JoHN R. GREGG. 


9F MEETING. 


SPEED CONTEST, AND 


AWARDING OF THE PRIZES. 


J 


kK 


Or 
s 


tions and ideas that have been carried 
away by G. S. A. members were garnered 
in these little personal chats squeezed in 
between the general sessions, or snatched 
It is 
almost impossible to escape being “bene- 
fited” practically all the time—it’s in the 
air! 


during one of the social outings. 


That air will do wonders for you! 
Come and try its powers. 
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A Child's Bream of a Star 


(For key to this plate see page 584.) 


{PLATE WRITTEN BY CLARA I. Norpstrom, BozEMAN. Monr.] 




















Next n 


Plate- Writing Exercise 


nth authoritative shorthand plates will be published for the 
up this matter in the best shorthand of which you are capable, verifying from your text-book any points of 


“advance key” given below. Write 





theory about which you are doubtful, and put the notes aside to be compared next month with the authori- 


tative plates 
and will point the way to judicious review. 


This will enable you to find out exactly where you are weak on the principles and wordsigns, 





+7 ° i have rather an unusual intro 


j duction to our this 


month, but one which will, we 
are sure, be of strong interest to every 


exerci se 


reader. The introduction in question is 
the prettily written plate of shorthand re 
produced on the opposite page. This 
plate is the work of Miss Clara I. Nord 
strom, a student of the 

Phelps Commercial 
School, Bozeman, 
Mont. When forward 
ing the specimen, her 
Miss 
tine Hanks, referred to 
the fact that 


teacher, Clemen 
since the 
beginning of her course 
the young lady has been 
four 

the 


working three or 
hours a day for 
superintendent of the 
Bozeman City Schools, 
attending business 
school during the re 


mainder of the day. 


CLARA I 


She is only seventeen 
years of age, and has had but a year and 
“Last 


Phelps 


a half of high school instruction. 
fall,” adds Miss Hanks, “Mr. 
offered a typewriter to the shorthand 
fulfill 
ditions, and Miss Nordstrom succeeded 


student who should certain con- 


in winning it. She is certainly an am 
bitious girl; I have had her in my class 
since January, and I can say that I have 
never known a more willing student.” 
In order that take 
up the little story at the point where Miss 
Nordstrom’s plate ends, we present the 


our readers may 





NORDSTROM 


conclusion of the tale herewith as this 


month’s plate-writing exercise. You will 
find it interesting and profitable to copy 
the plate given opposite, trying to com- 
press your notes within the same amount 
of space. It is not every one, of course, 
who can write with ease in as small a 
style as Miss Nordstrom has developed. 
\n occasional drill of 
this sort, however, will 
be found to exercise a 
fine corrective influence 
over notes that, in the 
hurry and flurry of the 
daily grind, are begin- 
ning to grow wild and 
haggard-looking. If 
every stenographer 
who complains that he 
cannot write shorthand 
compactly because it is 
natural for him to write 
a large, bold style in 
longhand, would devote 
ten minutes a day to 
careful copying of out- 
lines that seem to him the very superla- 
size, 


tive of impossibility in point of 


he would soon be rewarded with a very 
decided shrinking in the size of his prac- 
tical 


notes, and a consequent gain in 


speed. This suggestion is worth experi- 


menting with! 


A Child’s Dream of a Star—Continued 


And the star, opening, showed him a great world 

light, where many more such angels waited to re 
ceive them 

All these angels who were waiting turned their 
beamirg eyes upon the people who were carried up 
into the star; and soon came out from the long rows 


in which they stood, and fel 


upon the people’s necks 
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went away with them 
happy in their 


and kissed them tenderly and 
down avenues of light, and were so 
company that, lying in his bed, he wept for joy 

But there were many angels, and among them one 
he knew. The patient face that once had lain upon 
the bed was glorified and radiant. But his heart 
found out his sister among all the host. 

His sister’s angel lingered near the entrance to the 


star, and said to the leader among those who had 
brought the people thither 

“Is my brother come?” 

And he said “No.” 

She was turning hopefully away, when the child 


stretched out his arms, and cried, ‘‘Oh, sister, I am 
here! Take me!” and she turned her beaming eyes 
upon him, and it was night, and the star was making 
long rays down toward him and shining in the room, 
his tears 

the child looked out upon the 
was to go to, when his time 
belong 


as he saw it throug! 

From that hour forth, 
star as on the home h« 
should come, and he thought that he did not 
to the earth alone, but to the star, too, because of his 
sister’s angel gone before. 

There was a baby born to be a brother to the 
child, and while he was so little that he never yet 
had spoken a stretched his tiny form out 
on his bed and died 

Again the child 
company of angels, the train of people, and the rows 
of angels their turned upon 


those people’s faces 


word, he 
dreamed of the star and of the 


with beaming eyes all 


Said his sister’s angel to the leader 

“Is my brother come?” 

And he said, “Not that one, but another.’ 

As the child beheld his brother’s angel in her arms, 
he cried, “Oh, sister, I am Take me!” and 
she turned her beaming eyes upon him and smiled, 
and the star was shining 

He grew to be a young man, and was busy at his 
an old came to him and said: 


here! 


when servant 


books, 





blessings 


“Thy mother is no more. I bring her 
upon her darling son!” 

Again at night he saw the star and all that former 
company. Said his sister’s angel to the leader 

“Is my brother come?” 

And he said, “Thy mother.’ 

A mighty cry of joy went forth through all the 
star because the mother was reunited to her two 
children. And he stretched out his arms, and cried, 
“O, mother, sister, and brother, I am here! Take 
me!” and they answered him, “‘Not yet,” and the star 
was shining. 

He grew to be an old man whose hair was turning 
gray, and he was sitting in his chair by his fireside 
heavy with grief, and his face bedewed tears, 
when the star opened once again. 

Said his sister’s angel to the leader: “Is my brother 
come?” 

And he said, “Nay, but his maiden daughter.” 

And the man been the child saw his 
daughter, newly lost to him, a _ celestial creature 
among those three, and he said, “My daughter’s head 
is on my sister’s bosom, and her arm is around my 
mother’s neck, and at her feet there is the baby of old 
time, and I can bear the parting from her. God be 
praised!” 

And the star was shining. 

Thus the child came to be an old man, and his once 
smooth face was wrinkled, and his steps were feeble, 
and his back was bent, and one night as he lay upon 
his bed, his children standing round, he cried, as he 
had cried so long ago: 

“I see the star!” 

They whispered to one another, “He is dying.” 

And he said, “I am. My age is falling from me 
like a garment and I move toward the star as a child 
And, O, my Father, now I thank Thee that it has so 


’ 


with 


who had 


often opened to receive those dear ones who await 
me!” 

And the star was shining; and it shines upon his 
grave 


££) 
rh 


AL 


\ 


Jottings By the Way 
By D. H. Ross, Minneapolis, Minn. 


ONUMENTAL 
taphy. 
The epitaph flatters the just 


taffy epi- 





as well as the unjust. 
The world seems to be Japanic- 
stricken. 
Who will sound the antitoxin of war? 
A good mixer should never get mixed. 
The black sheep is the scapegoat of the 
family. 
The first search light—Diogenes’ lan- 
tern. 
The first horsefly on record—Pegasus. 
If at first you don’t succeed, don’t suc- 
cumb. 


In splitting hairs, first catch your hair. 


Day dreams are worse than the night- 
mare. 

The suicide is the original foolkiller. 

The hoodoo is one who does others. 

Use a skeleton key for a deadlock. 

Christmas is the most “touching” sea- 
son of the year. 

“Frog in the throat” is caused by the 
hops in the beer. 

For tobacco-heart—eschew tobacco. 

Slang is the most expressive part of the 
English Slanguage. 

Be good; but don’t be good-for-noth- 
ing. 
Keep on chirruping. 


Cheer up! 
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Convention of the Central Commercial Teachers’ Association and 
Western and Private School Managers’ Associations 
Des Moines, lowa, May 17-20, 1911 


The New Officers 


President: C. D. McGregor, Des Secretary: Mary S. Horner, Water- 
Moines, Ia. loo, la. 

Vice-President: W. C. Henning, Cedar Treasure Lena A. Vogt, Cedar 
Rapids, Ia. 
Next Place of Meeting: Spokane, Wash. 


Rapids, Ia. 


AHE convention opened Thursday of his experiences in teaching and in 
evening with a musical program politics. He urged school teachers to 
furnished by the Highland Park participate in the public life of their city. 
Conservatory of Music. An address was “Public service,” he declared, “is one of 
the most sacred duties 





then delivered by Sena- 
tor Lafayette Young on 
“The Old Education 
and the New.” In his 
remarks Mr. Young 


of mankind, and school 
teaching the greatest 
profession in he 
world.” An eloquent 











said that the teacher is 
an optimist who looks 
always at the bright 
side of things. Whether 
teachers catch the opti- 
mism from their pupils 
or contribute it to them, 
he was not sure, but it 
is a glorious fact that 
they have it. Senator 
Young then paid a high 
tribute to those who 
are engaged in educa- 
tion for practical serv- 


ice in life. An informal reception fol- 


lowed the address. 


The Teacher in Public Life 
The proceedings were opened Friday 
morning by music furnished by the West 





Cc. D. McGreGcor 
Pen. GG Be oe 


response to this address 
was made by Mr. Mor- 
ton MacCormac, of 
Chicago, president of 
the National Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Federa- 
tion. In the course of 
his remarks Mr. Mac- 
Cormac recommended : 
standardization of all 
private schools; effec- 
tive commercial depart- 
ments in all public 
schools ; the broadening 


of courses to include non-vocational edu- 


cation. He condemned European methods 


of free trade schools for America, as 
advocated by many prominent educators, 
saying that they dwarf the intellect and 


Des Moines High School Orchestra. An _ aid only “grasping interests.” 
address on “The School Teacher in Pub- 


lic Life,” was delivered by Prof. James 


R. Hanna, Mayor of Des Moines. In the 
course of his address, Mayor Hanna told 





President's Address 


Following this Mr. H. B. Boyles, presi- 
dent of the Association, delivered his ad- 
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dress. In reviewing present-day condi- 
tions in commercial education, Mr. Boyles 
strongly condemned “short term courses” 
and “cut prices.”” There is, however, he 
said, one form of compe- 
tition of which we can- 
not have enough—clean, 
fair competition. He 
recommended especially 
that the 
ganize a Bureau of Pub- 


associations or- 





W. C. HENNING 


Vice Pres..C.C lic Education for the 


purpose of conducting a 
campaign of education in favor of com- 


mercial training. He cited the fact 
that many large corporations and asso- 
ciations in other lines have similar 


bureaus for the purpose of creating senti- 
facts, 


erroneous ideas, and for the general edu- 


ment, disseminating correcting 
cation of the public about the subjects in 
which the associations are interested. 
The Making of Cartoons 

A novel feature of the meeting was an 
informal talk by Mr. Jay N. 
(“Ding’’), the well-known cartoonist of 
the Des Moines Register and Leader. 
Beginning his talk, Mr. “Ding” asserted 


Darling 


that his manner of expression antedated 
shorthand, and illustrated this statement 
by showing how a few lines on the board 
joy, sorrow, 

While 
claiming any ability as a 
public speaker, Mr. Dar 


expressed 


anger, etc. dis- 


ling was so easy and na 


tural, and his remarks 





were so interesting and 
that he 
with 


Mary S. Horner 
Sec'y.C.C. T. A 


instructive, had 


his audience him 
from the start. He exhibited many in- 
teresting specimens of the work of prom- 
inent cartoonists in America. 

On Friday afternoon the preliminary 


contest for the Brown Trophy occupied 


much of the time, as there were over 


thirty operators in the contest. 
Penmanship and the Teacher 


The next number on the program was 
“How Much Should the Teacher of 
Penmanship Know of the Principles of 
Illustrative Art?” The 
handled in the masterly and delightful 
way that is characteristic of Mr. C. P 
Ohio. 


subject was 


Zaner, of Columbus, 

Mr. Zaner emphasized the importance 
of plain, uniform writing, pointing out 
that shaded and fancy writing detracts 
from the thought. A page of business 
writing, he said, should subordinate itself 
to the thought, just as a suit of clothes 
should not be more conspicuous than the 
person wearing it. A page of practice 
writing should be spread 
on the page evenly, with 
thing 
more than 


no one standing 


out another. 
He emphasized the fact 
that the technique of any 
art should be subordin- 
ate to the thought ex- 





Cc. P 


ZANER 
pressed. 

Slipshod business writing framed and 
hung on the wall, or used for decorating 
resolutions, etc., is about as appropriate, 
said Mr. Zaner, as clodhopper shoes in 
the parlor ; on the other hand, fancy pen- 
manship in a business communication is 
about as logical as patent leather shoes 


in the cornfield 


The Banquet 


A gridiron banquet at the Savery 
Hotel, at which nearly two hundred 
members were present, wound up the 


Mr. B. F. Wil- 
liams, president of the Managers’ Asso- 


first day’s proceedings. 


ciations, acted as toastmaster, and per- 
formed his arduous duties with inimit- 


able wit and skill. He read by the score 
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fake telegrams taking a whack at some 
of the educators present, while many of 

the teachers were forced 
“take 
and puns of their 


to submit to the 
offs” 
fellow-teachers. Even 
the music poked fun at 
This af 


fair proved to be one of 


the delegates! 





Lewa A. VoG1 
Treas..C.C. T. A 


the most successful and 


enjoyable banquets in 


the history of the Association. 


Typewriting and Calculation Contests 

Saturday morning the final contest for 
the Brown Trophy was held, with thir- 
teen contestants in the field, being all 
those who had qualified by writing on 
the preliminary test over fifty words a 
minute. On the conclusion of the type- 
writing contest there was a contest in 
rapid calculation. This contest was won 
by Miss Anna Flack, of the Capital City 
Commercial the 
presented to her by the donor, Mr. B. F. 
Williams. 


College, medal being 


“Man-Building” 

Following these contests came an ad 
dress on “The Importance of Man-build- 
ing in Business Education,” by Mr. A. F. 
Sheldon, of Chicago. This address was 
a rare treat, being filled with happy illus- 
The 


Was SO 


inspiring 
the 
closely woven together in logical order 


trations and passages. 


whole fabric of address 
that it is impossible for us to give any 
idea of its inspirational value by mere 
extracts. 
Progress in Business Education 

The next speaker on the program was 
Mr. G. W. Brown, “of everywhere,” who 
delivered a carefully prepared address 
on “What Progress We are Making in 
the Work of Business Education.” Be- 
ginning with a review of the progress of 





commercial education and an interesting 
narration of the inception, development, 
and final disintegration of the famous 
Bryant and Stratton chain of business 
colleges, Mr. Brown set forth in a very 
logical way the advantages to be gained, 
in economy of operation and effective 
ness of instruction, by a chain of schools 
under strong and enlightened manage- 
ment. It was clear that Mr. Brown had 
in mind the attack made by Colonel 
George Soulé on the chain plan of con 
ducting business schools. After paying 
a graceful personal tribute to Colonel 


Soule, Mr. Brown said 

I have no doubt that the Colonel would say that he 
did not have in mind either my case or the case of 
some others I have mentioned 
but he has made these oper 
charges against a f us wher 


he probably intended them f 


some one nearer hom 

I boldly 

positi yn, 

modern prt ng 

: : 

all business lines, is illogical and 
trend i 


charge that Colonel 
Soulé’s viewed in the 
light of wress al 
not according to the 
present events 





I have been familiar with the 


fact that frequently some mem 


G. W. Brown 


ber of our body comes forward 

with a tale of woe, and with a 

serious appeal t r profession in the form of a 
resolution which assumes to introduce some great 
reform in our ranks, the definite purpose of which 
s to denounce, discredit, and annihilate some per- 
nicious and troublesome fake I can remember no 





one case of such effort, when traced to its final cause, 
that did not reveal the fact that the man of the resolu 
yed and crowded by a competitor 
almost come to lay it down 
as a general proposition that fakism and red-hot com 
minds of some men, one and the 


tion was being an: 
in his vicinity I have 


petition are, in the 


same thing 


Conclusion 


An illustrated lecture on “Practical 
Office Methods,” was then delivered by 
Mr. Roland Cole. The business meeting 
and the presentation of the Brown Tro- 
phy and the Williams Medal concluded 
the proceedings. 

No report of this convention would be 
complete without some mention of the 
excellent provision that was made for the 
exhibits and the exhibitors. A separate 
assigned to the exhibits, 


room was 
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This plan worked out admir- 
All these arrange- 


divided off into individual booths, each program. 


duly placarded. A special place on each ably in all respects. 


day’s program was set aside for visiting ments were due to the efficiency and 
the exhibits, and at all other times the 
room was kept locked so that there might 


be no counter interests to the general 


energy of the Executive Committee, to 
whom all credit and cordial thanks are 
here extended. 


The Typewriting Contest for the Brown Trophy 





HERE were over thirty contest- 
The convention by vote 
decided that all writing over 
fifty words a minute net in the prelimi- 
nary contest should be admitted to the 
final contest. Under these 
thirteen qualified for the final contest. 
The trophy was won by Miss Ruth Her- 
furth, a student of the Waterloo College 


ants. 





conditions 


place was won by Mr. Bruce Gates, son 
of the proprietor of the Waterloo Busi- 
ness College, Waterloo, Iowa. The keen 
rivalry between these two Waterloo 
schools was a subject of much amusing 
comment at the convention, and it was 
evident that the representatives of the 
schools in the contest had been trained 


to “do or die.” 


of Commerce, Waterloo, lowa. Second The following table gives the results: 
Contestant Machine Gross Errors Penalty Net 

Ruth Herfurth, Waterloo - © A 1,361 51 255 55 3/10 
Bruce F. Gates, Waterloo....... ...-Und 1,183 30 150 51 9/10 
E. Everett Norris, Des Moines... »¢as< home 1,197 35 175 51 1/10 
Hortense Peterson, Davenport...............+. Und 1,202 49 245 47 17/20 
Marie A. Mackin, Omaha.. were | 1,082 36 180 45 1/10 
Coe PURI, APOE, Beli coc ccccccccocesecsss Rem 1,206 67 335 43 11/20 
Isabel Blum, St. Louis... ..- Und 1,134 54 270 43 1/5 
Winifred Kenna, Chicago ; rere 1,157 61 305 42 3/5 
en Sh Se, WUOOBEEDO, occcccceccccsccnses S. FP. 1,006 41 205 40 
Agnes Dowd, Cedar Rapids. $tnaepeiees obeen Und. 1,009 52 26( 37 9/20 
SWE GENEE, WOMRRENOR. cc cdccccccceseccescesss Rem. 1,010 70 350 33 

eee GCemme, Bes Molmes. ... oc cccccccescccecs Und. 892 50 250 32 1/10 
Frieda Schoenig, Rock Island .Rem. 1,258 173 865 19 13/20 

AN 


The School Managers’ Meeting 


AHE joint session of the National 
Private School Managers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Western School 
Managers’ Association held at Des 
Moines, May 17 and 18, was exception- 
ally well attended. The proceedings were 
businesslike. 





interesting, helpful and 
Much of the success of the meeting was 
due to the tact and skill with which Mr. 
B. F. Williams conducted the proceed- 
ings. There was an absence of formality 


and a genuine spirit of helpfulness, which 





tended to a free expression of experi- 
ences and opinions regarding the most 
economical and efficient methods of man- 
aging and building up private schools. 
President’s Address 

In his address as president of both of 
the school managers’ associations, Mr. 
Williams the consolida- 
tion of the two organizations. While 
recognizing the great advance made in 


recommended 


recent years by commercial schools, he 
frankly criticised many phases of the 
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He sug- 
gested longer courses of study, higher 
standards of graduation, and better drills 
in bookkeeping, office work, and business 
letter-writing. He deplored the lack of 
attention to English, declaring that 
seventy-five per cent of the poor work 
of commercial school students is due to a 
lack of proper training in English. Mr. 


work and urged improvements. 


Williams emphatically 
declared that com- 


mercial school mana- 
gers are the poorest 
advertisers to be found 
anywhere, and urged 
improvement in this 
One of his 


recommendations was 


direction. 


the appointment by 
the Association of an 
advertising committee 
to inspect the adver- 
tising literature of the 
various schools and re- 
the next con- 

It might, he 
suggested, be possible 


port at 
vention. 
Pres. 
to employ an advertis- 

ing expert to prepare advertisements or 
make suggestions for the benefit of the 
members of the Association. 


Committee Reports 

The Field Secretary, Mr. A. F. Gates, 
reported the work he had done in the last 
year, particularly in the way of investi- 
gating the prices paid by the various 
schools for paper and other supplies. 
The figures he submitted with samples 
of paper, etc., were interesting and in- 
He suggested that, by com- 
bining their orders, the members of the 
could obtain terms 
from the manufacturers. 

A committee consisting of Mr. H. J. 
Holm, Mr. J. C. Walker, and Mr. R. E. 


structive. 


Association better 





B. F. WULLIAMs 


Managers’ Ass'ns 





Eklund was appointed to consider the 
recommendations made in the president's 
address. 
as adopted, was as follows: 


The report of the committee, 


COURSE OF STUDY. We recommend that a 
committee of three be appointed by the Chair to in 
vestigate and submit a plan of study and practice 
for both the Bookkeeping and the Shorthand courses 
We recommend that the course of study be strength 
ened; first, that greater efficiency be secured in our 
present included in a 
well-regulated commercial! 
school; second, that additional 


graduates in the subjects at 


subjects, such as Salesman 
ship, Advertising, Business Ad 
ministration, etce., be added; 


third, that office equipment and 
the business practice part of 
the work be made more nearly 
to conform to the conditions 
found to exist in the most suc 
cessful business concerns in the 
city in which the 
located. 


school 18 


ADVERTISING. We rec 
ommend the appointment of a 
committee of three to work in 
conjunction with the Field Sec 
retary to investigate the adver 
tising done by schools in the 
territory, and report the results 
of their investigation at the 
next meeting. 


PRESS BUREAU. We rec 
ommend that a committee of 
three be appointed to investi- 
gate the possibility of securing 
general publicity, and the in- 
sertion in the public press of 
the country, articles emphasiz- 
ing the value of business educa- 
tion, stories of success gained 
through commercial education, etc 

CONSOLIDATION. We recommend that the Na 
tional Private Commercial School Managers’ Associa- 
tion and the Western School Managers’ Association 
be merged into one organization and that this organi- 
zation hold two meetings each year: one in connec- 
tion with the National Commercial Teachers’ Federa 
tion, and one in connection with the Central Com 
mercial Teachers’ Association. We also recommend 
that a special committee of two members from the 
Private School Managers’ Association and two mem- 
bers from the Western School Managers’ Association 
be appointed by the Chair, and that these, together 
with the Field Secretary, shall constitute a com- 
mittee with full power to bring about the consolidation 
of the two organizations. 


In the afternoon Mr. G. L. Moody, of 
the Salt City Business College, Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, discussed the question, 
“Shall a School Issue a Diploma for 
Less Than What Is Called a Combina- 
tion Course?” The discussion was con- 
tinued by Mr. W. H. Gilbert, of the 
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Marshalltown Business College, Mar 


shalltown, Iowa. 


The Adding Machine in the School 
A subject which was discussed at some 
length was, “Should the Adding Ma- 
chine Be Used in the Practice Depart- 
In opening the discussion, Mr. 
Kenosha, Wis., ex 
pressed the opinion that, while the add- 


ment?” 
©. L. Trenary, 
ing machine should have its place in an 
up-to-date business college, care should 
be used not to permit its too general use, 
to the detriment of the student’s ability 
to add mentally. The adding machine 
is an expensive item, he said, and should 
not be put into a school if it means a 
sacrifice in teaching force, typewriters, 
or anything else that is 
necessary to the eff- 
ciency of the school. Mr. 
Morton 
Chicago, explained in an 


MacCormac, of 


interesting way how he 





uses the adding machine 
the 
daily drill in rapid addi- 


Morton MacCormac in connection with 


tion. He has one student use the ma 
chine to check the work of the class in 
The subject was fur 
ther discussed by Mr. G. E. King, of 


the Cedar Rapids Business College, and 


the regular drill. 


others. 


Penmanship 


There was not much discussion of the 
May 
Uniform 


subject, “How Penmanship Be 
Graded to Give Excellence to 
Students’ Work on Graduation?” Mr. 
Anderson, of St. Louis, seemed to ex- 
press the opinion of those present when 
he said that there can be no positive 
standard for grading work in penman- 
ship, as so much depended upon the 
viewpoint of the teacher. In response 


to an inquiry, Mr. Gregg urged that the 





ommercial stu 


shorthand as well as the « 


dents be given a course in penmanship 


that would 
the 


shorthand, as 


He believes such a course 


lead to a material improvement in 
work of the 


they would write more easily and more 


students in 
accurately. 


Office Practice in the School 


The discussion, “Is It Feasible to 
Maintain an Office Practice Department 
for Shorthand Students ?’ 
by Mr. G. W. Weatherly, 
of the Joplin Business 
College, Joplin, Mo. Mr 
\\ eatherly 
business practice depart 


was opened 


maintains a 





ment for his shorthand 


«2 


G. W. WEREATHERLY 


students and requirés the 
work as is de 
the 
business office. 


same 
manded in modern 
The students observe the 
regular business hours and are expected 
to do the work in a businesslike way. 
Continuing the discussion, Mr. Gregg 
said that at the present time this subject 
was of more interest to him than any 
other and that he had been giving it much 
time and thought in the past two years. 
His conclusion was that the office training 


work 


partment should not be 


for students in the shorthand de- 
an appendix to 
the course of study, but an integral part 
of the difh- 
culties in the way of conducting an office 


course.. There are many 
training course as a separate department 
of the school. These difficulties he ex 
plained at length. He believes that the 
solution of the problem is simply to de- 
vote one day each week to office practice 
work in the advanced department during 
last the 


Having a direct bearing on the prepa 


the three months of course 


feature 
the 


ration for actual business, this 


would be a welcome relief from 
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monotony of routine dictation and tran- 
scribing. It would give a meaning to 
much of the dictation while the students 
re still taking the course; it would in 

sure all the students’ 
having the benefit of the 
course, and it would pre- 
vent the let-down in 
that 


when students are taken 


speed takes place 


from their regular dicta- 





G. L. Moopy tion practice and placed 
in a so-called practice 
office. This, he said, is the plan he in- 


tends to adopt in his own school 


A “Suggestion Symposium 


The last subject on the program for 
[Tuesday afternoon was, “How May Our 
\ssociations Be Made to Yield More 
Material Benefits to Members ?” 

Mr. Morton 
able and earnest address in which he em 


Their 
MacCormac delivered an 


phasized the spirit of co-operation. He 
said, “The whole spirit of progress is 
co-operation and concentration; but 
stronger than concentration is co-opera- 
tion.” Mr. G. L. Moody suggested three 
things for the Association to consider: 
Business Management, Better Teachers, 


Mr. W. M. Bry 
ant, of Lincoln, Nebr., suggested a gen 


Higher Tuition Rates. 


eral publicity campaign about the ad 
commer- 
Mr. 
Gregg suggested Normal 
work for the 
benefit of teachers, and 


vantages of a 


cialeducation. 


Institute 





higher tuition to improve 


a> 


G. A 


the equipment and facili- 
ties of the Mr. 
G. A. Gruman, of the 
Minnesota School of Business, Minnea- 


GRUMAN schor y]. 


polis, made a masterly summing-up of 


the views that had been expressed by the 





different speakers, and gave a definite 


trend to the discussion. 


Debate on Plan of Tuition Payment 
Che evening session was devoted to a 
discussion of whether or not it is better 
business policy to collect tuition monthly 
or for a long term. While nothing defi- 
nite was determined, since local condi- 
tions govern the question to such a large 
that 
favor of the 


extent, it was evident there is a 


growing sentiment in 


monthly tuition rate. 


School Advertising 


There was a large attendance on 
Thursday morning. 
was Mr. T. W. LeQuatte, president of 
the Des Moines Ad 
Men’s Club. He spoke 


on the subject of school 


The first speaker 


advertising from a busi- 


ness man’s viewpoint. 
Mr. LeQuatte declared 


that the most glaring de- 





fect incommercial school y #. Locxygar 
advertising is that many 

schools promise more than they can de- 
He said in part: 


The advertising of a school must, of necessity 


liver. 
be a 
dominating influence and principles 

management of that school. The 


reflection of the 

represented in the 
man who advertises that his school will furnish a royal 
berth or a soft snap in the business 
obtaining money under false pretenses 
road to an easy berth or a soft 
world. The man who adver 
tises to furnish to students—-to boys and girls—a map 
»f an alleged royal road, is trifling with destiny and 
with the laws of the More than that, he is 
playing a game of chess, with the lives of the boys 
and girls as the pawns 


road to an easy 
world, is 
There is no royal 


nap in the business 


universe 


The groundwork of your instruction and _ the 
groundwork of your advertising must be built on the 
idea of honesty as the best policy. You can’t teach a 
young man or a young woman to give an employer 
honest service unless your advertising and the service 
square with each other. 


you give to your pupils are 


The subject of school advertising was 
discussed further by Mr. W. H. Gilbert, 
of Marshalltown, Mr. M. H. 
Lockyear, Evansville, Ind. 


la., and 
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The “Salesmanship” Course 

Mr. J. S. Knox, president of the Knox 
School of Applied Salesmanship, Des 
Moines, was the next speaker. For over 
an hour Mr. Knox held the attention of 
the audience by a masterly exposition of 
“Why Salesmanship Should Be Taught 
in the School.” He pre- 
dicted that within ten years from to-day 
every up-to-date university and _busi- 


Commercial 


ness college in the land will be teaching 
salesmanship. 

In opening the discus- 
sion, Mr. Gregg paid a 
tribute to Mr. Knox, but 
expressed the opinion 
that 
sufficiently versed in 
the 





- 
few teachers are 





salesmanship and 
principles governing the 
science to make it prac- 
ticable for many schools to introduce the 
subject. The value of a knowledge 
of salesmanship and the principles un- 
derlying it cannot, he said, be doubted 
by any one, although he believes that 
most schools could do more to improve 
their course of study by aiming to ac- 
complish more in the teaching of the 
studies they already have in their course, 
than by adding a study which is dis- 
tinctly outside the present scope of the 
business college curriculum. In continu- 
ine the discussion, Mr. G. W. Brown 
gave some amusing experiences to dem- 
onstrate that salesmen are born and not 


a’ 


W. H. GiLpert 


made. 
The Profits of Teaching 
In the afternoon the subject of “How 





Much Profit Ought There to Be in 
Teaching a Student?’ was discussed by 
Mr. W, A. Warriner and Miss Elizabeth 
Irish. Mr. Warriner presented a careful 
analysis of the cost of maintaining a good 
school, showing that the profit in teach- 
ing under present-day conditions is very 
little indeed and that higher tuition rates 
should be charged. Miss Irish closed 
her remarks by saying, “The greatest 
profit one can gain from any profession 
is the opportunity to do good, and what- 
ever money returns there are must be 
regarded in the light of a fee or a 
gratuity.” 

The Teacher's Work and Salary 
Teachers’ Salaries,” 
was discussed by Mr. J]. W. Monk, of 
Fort Dodge, and Mr. G. E. King, of 
Cedar Rapids. Mr. Monk read a paper 
in which he outlined the work of the 


“Teachers and 


teacher and his respon- 
sibilities, leaving to Mr. 
King the discussion in 
detail of the question of 
teachers’ salaries. Mr 
King had made inquiries 
from a number of busi- 
ness_ colleges 
ceived statements on the 
subject from twenty-one. 
results of these reports, which were of 
a very interesting and instructive nature. 

The School Managers’ Meeting at Des 
Moines was of a very high order; in- 
deed, it is not too much to say that it 
was one of the most successful meetings 
ever held by the Private School Man- 


agers’ Association. 





<€; 


G. E. Kine 


and _ re- 


He gave the 


a 


(a2) 








HERE is no better ballast for keeping the mind steady on its keel, and 
saving it from all risk of crankiness, than business.— Lowell. 












































Postcarditis 


In this department we will publish each month the names of writers of Gregg Shorthand who desire to 


exchange postal cards written in shorthand with other writers of the system in various parts of the world. 


There is no charge for enrollment, but all applicants must be subscribers to this magazine. 
Send your name and address to the Greco Warrer, Chicago, Ill. 


repeated after the first publication. 


Names are not 





should 
plate on 


O “Postcarditis” fiend 
the shorthand 

page 531 of this issue, entitled 
“The Origin of the Post Card.” We 
hope that readers will take the trouble 
to forward any other articles or jottings 
of this character which they happen to 
stumble over in the course of their read- 


miss 





ing. 

Mr. Elwyn N. Moses, Atlantic Bank 
Building, Jacksonville, Fla., sends in his 
name this month for the roster of Vo- 
Builders. The attention of 
“Postcarditis” members who have not yet 
joined the Clan is called to the follow- 
ing appeal : 

The Vocabulary Clan is in urgent need of corre- 
spondents who are interested in amateur photography, 
who are willing to exchange results of their efforts 
in this line, and who will write us occasionally about 
it. Also, we are in great need of those who are 
inclined toward history, so far as it concerns the sec- 
tion in which they live. These two subjects go well 
together, and there is nothing more interesting, espe- 
cially during the summer months. There is not a 
spot in the whole world so dull but that something 
interesting may be said of it, and many instructive 
“snaps” may be taken for this exchange system. This 
is a direct appeal, and we earnestly hope that it will 


meet with a hearty response. Merely address “The 
Vocabulary Clan,” in care of the Gregg Writer. 


cabulary 


The most recent additions to the regu- 


lar membership list are as follows: 


Margaret Loe, 304 Second St., N. E., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Miss 
Nebr. 

Thomas L. Wagenbach, Pomona Hotel, Newcastle, 
Cal. 

Irene Paroz, 637 Jarvis Ave., Massillon, Ohio. 

Birdie R. Fowler, 143 S. Third St., Phoenix, Ariz. 


Edel Eskilsen, 807 N. Union St., Fremont, 


Ou Moh See, 26-12 Orchard Road, Singapore, S. 
S., Malaysia. 
Ou Koh Bu, 26-12 Orchard Road, Singapore, S. 


S., Malaysia. 
Pedro Macrohon, Zamboanga, Mindanao, P. I. 
Minnie Benk, 106 Pacific Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Charles G. Wolchen, Chico, Butte Co., Cal. 
J. Blaine Ober, Elizabethtown, Pa. 
Helene Engstrom, 107 N. Bryant 

Dak. 

M. B. Harris, Box 101, Twin Falls, Idaho. 

Maud Lundberg, 348 I St., Fremont, Nebr. 


St., Redfield, S. 





Omer C. Iliff, Neligh, Nebr. (Desires to correspond 
with those interested in new shorthand forms, report 
ing contractions, phrases, etc.) 

Irene Chambers, 231 E. Third St., Fremont, Nebr 


Albert Barackman, 312 Huron St., Wheeling, W. 
Va. 
Carl J. Peterson, 622 Summit Ave., E., Fergus 
Falls, Minn. 
E. Howard, care of Ogden Portland Cement 
Co., Brigham City, Utah 
Mollie Sparks, Box 118, R. F. D. No. 1, Ashland, 


Ky. 

R. Walker, Head Office, Railway, Wellington, New 
Zealand. 

E. J. Frank, St. Joseph’s Technical School, Techny, 
Til. 

John L. Pretorius, 117 St. Andrew’s St., Bloemfon 
tein, Orange Free State, S. Africa. 

Wanda Hedges, 225 E. Center St., Marion, Ohio. 

Samuel Schachet, 2757 W. Colfax Ave., Denver, 
Colo. 

Peter Stewart, 1323 S. Fourth St., Beatrice, Nebr 

Charles J. Mahoney, 18 Pond Ave., Newport, R. I 

Clara T. Ilgen, Montclair P. O., Montclair, N. J 


Pearl Fitch, 1118 Randolph St., Traverse City, 
Mich. 
Harry D. Stott, “The Parkside,” 40th & Girard 


Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Miss Velna Morgan, 314 W. Farmer St., Independ- 
ence, Mo. 

M. Kopp, 3856 
foreign cards.) 

Rudolph Hochhalter, care The Bankers Loan Co., 
Wishek, N. Dak. 

Miss Ivy G. Harris, “Rocklea,” Blakeney St., South 
Brisbane, Queensland, Australia. 

Norman S. Griffiths, Mount Forbes, via Rosewood, 
Queensland, Australia. 

Rev. William Allan, McLennan 
bane, Queensland, Australia. 

Mayne Fetz, 505 E. 22d St., University Place, Nebr. 

Mabel A. Keyes, 1100 Nebraska Ave., York, Nebr. 

Marno Baroggio, 407 Third Ave., Pelham, N. Y. 

Rena Thistleton, 712 52d St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mabel Billica, 260 Ontario St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Miss Gene Mayhew, c/o Traffic Department, Cambria 
Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa. 

H. M. Fisher, 1038 Lind St., Wheeling, W. Va. 
(Desires to correspond with those interested in civil 
service.) 

Margaret Aulbach, 606 S. Duke St., York, Pa. 

Glenn A. Main, Middletown, Frederick Co., Md. 

Isabelle F. Andrews, Room 168, Court House, Bos- 


Grenshaw St., Chicago. (Prefers 


St., Albion, Bris 


ton, Mass. 
Charles Garrison, 2417 N. 15% St., Terre Haute, 
Ind. 
x7 Sh 


( 


Shh 
i(s— 


“Air your troubles’—if you have any 
—at the G. S. A. convention. Every- 
body there will be on the staff of First 
Aid to the Anxious! 
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Hints avd Helps 


Sor the Student 


By Lilian M. Belfield, 32 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, to whom all communications for this department 
should be addressed. 





The Clock-Worshiper 


a 


A Last Word About Surnames 
See) HERE is only one small point in 

Sh the “Surname Plates” this month 
SSSI that calls for special comment, 
and that is the expedient I have adopted 
for distinguishing between Mc and Mac. 
One of the May illustrations, as a matter 
of fact, embodied the distinction, but as I 
did not call attention to the outline, it is 
possible that it may have slipped past 
some of you. 

As a stenographer, I made it a practice 
from the very beginning to write all 
names in shorthand—as I have tried to 
make clear in eleven or twelve columns 
of sermonizing in these last two numbers! 
Finding it necessary. to invent some 
scheme by which I could tell the Mc’s 
from the Mac’s, I hit upon the plan of 
using a simple M stroke, disjoined, for 
Mc and writing a long stroke—the Men 
blend, in effect—for Mac. (Mnemonic: 
the longer stroke for the longer syl- 
lable.) I suppose that if I had been slav- 
ishly consistent, I would have arranged 
things the other way about, since Mac is 









given in the Thirteenth Lesson of the 
Manual as one of the prefixes expressed 
by the disjoined M, and Mc does not re- 
ceive even honorable mention. However, 
not being an editor in those care-free 
days, I had no call to be consistent, and 
so was perfectly happy with this useful 
little expedient. And as Mr. Gregg him- 
self has O. K.’d it since, we can all adopt 
it now and be happy together. I might 
say also, in further defence of the 
scheme, that the Mac’s make a very poor 
showing in point of number in compari- 
son with the Mc’s (the proportion is 
something like one to eight, I believe), 
thus making it good logic to express the 
more frequent prefix by the shorter sign. 


The Seven Deadly Sins 
eae) URING the past month several 
5)  ) readers have reminded me of my 
===! failure to list the other six Dead- 
ly Sins of Note-Taking, in accordance 
with the promise made in the April arti- 
cle on the writing of proper names. It 
will be remembered, however, that that 
promise was given conditionally ; I stipu- 
lated that I would do so only “if properly 
approached”! Not having been ap- 
proached at all, either properly or im- 
properly, I naturally assumed that every- 
body knew all about the other six, and 
therefore dismissed the matter from my 
mind. Nevertheless, as the approaching 
has now been accomplished in the very 
height of style and with all possible pro- 
priety, here is my version. If any reader 
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thinks the list should be extended and 
will send in his suggestions, I will see 


about publishing a supplement next 


month. 


1. Trying to write with a dull-pointed pencil. 

No first-class carpenter-boss tolerates workmen whose 
tools are not kept sharp; no sculptor attempts to do 
skillful work with a blunt chisel. 


2. Writing large notes, 


the page. 

Small outlines, compactly spaced, effect a remark- 
able saving in time—ergo, a gain in speed. See the 
“Style Chat” which appeared in this magazine last 
June. 


and sprawling them all over 


3. Stopping to erase an outline. 

From five to ten words can be written while one is 
erased. Strike out the error and begin again. 

4. Omitting shorthand periods as the dictation pro- 
ceeds. 

It is a very much simpler matter to put in the 
periods as you go along, when you have the inflec- 
tions of the voice to guide you, than it is to “think’”’ 
them in during the transcribing, when it is so easy 


to run the end of one sentence as the beginning of 
the next. The habit of inserting the periods in your 
notes will save you many a puzzled frown and your 
employer many an annoyed request to “write this 


over. 


5. Failing to indicate inserts clearly and to make 
neat and legible corrections 

The best way is to “flag” the insert, assigning it a 
number, and writing it on the blank page above, if 
it is your first trip through the notebook, or on the 
following blank page, should the opposite leaf be 


filled. 


6. Allowing the mind to wander during a pause in 
the dictation. 

Keep your mind on the subject of the letter, and 
your pencil poised directly over your notebook, so as 
to be ready to resume writing the moment your dicta 
tor takes up the thread again. 


7. Resorting to longhand for 


ordinary proper names. 

There are no hard words for the stenographer who 
has thoroughly mastered the principles, and the great 
majority of proper names may be written easily, 
legibly, and swiftly in shorthand. Refer to the arti 
cles on this subject in the last two issues. 


hard” words and 


Some Notes on the Transcribing Contest 


F a good laugh, as they say, is 
better than medicine, then that 
Transcribing Contest of mine 
must be equal to a fully-equipped drug 
store! I should never have imagined 
that anything so serious and dignified as 
a contest could afford so much occasion 
for quiet amusement—even downright 
hilarity. In the first place, there are the 
interesting and charming, and sometimes 
shamelessly flattering, letters that accom- 
pany some of the dollars—for it is almost 
exclusively the “dollar people” who are 
writing letters. That is where the quiet 
mirth and the little glows of appreciation 
come in. In the second place, there are 
the equally interesting, but saddening and 
not at all flattering, mistakes that accom- 
pany some of the transcripts. Here is 
where the downright hilarity comes in. 
And the saddening effect? Oh, that 
comes after, by way of reaction; be- 
cause, you see, when one has for years 
cherished a beautiful faith in the perfect 
legibility of one’s shorthand notes, it does 
take the gloss off one’s happiness to find 





that one’s carefully long Men and Det 
blends are being taken for M and D 
strokes, one’s perfectly good F’s for lame 
V’s, and so on. But all that belongs to 
next month’s story. 

And that is not the worst, either. Not 
content with casting aspersions on my 
shorthand, they have even begun to say 
unkind things about my personal char- 
I don’t mind confessing, as 
‘constitution- 


acteristics ! 
[ did last month, to being 
ally inquisitive ;” I was born that way, 
and can’t help it 
a good introduction. 
most strenuously when folks insist on 
twisting it into “conscientiously inquisi- 
tive.” That sounds suspiciously like a 
“slam.” Whatever may be thought to the 
contrary, | do not not make my inquisi- 


and, besides, it made 
But I do object 


tiveness a matter of conscience; rather, I 
put forth the most conscientious effort 
to curb its natural impulses. You will 
admit, then, I am sure, that to be called 
“conscientiously inquisitive” is a good 
deal more than one can be expected to 
bear with Christian resignation—as if 
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one were of the same type as poor Rosa 
Dartle in “David Copperfield’’! 
one, to be sure, has tried to soften the 


Some 


charge by making the phrase read, “I 
That 
may be quite true, of course, but never 
having been properly investigated by a 
duly appointed committee, I cannot as yet 


am constitutional, inquisitive,” etc. 


vouch for my complete constitutionality. 

But I have a third bone to pick with 
my gentle contestants—those of them, at 
least, who have so generously supplied 
both my front and my rear name with an 
Two in each is plenty; three 
wastes time. Not, however, that I would 
drop them if they really belonged there; 
in the convincing words of Tweedledee: 
“Contrariwise; if it was so, it might be; 
and if it were so, it would be; but as it 
isn’t, it ain’t. 

And that reminds me of a funny little 
incident in connection this 
scription business. A few days after the 


extra L. 


That’s logic.” 


with tran- 


plate appeared, I received the following 
letter, and a number of similar inquiries 


have come in since: 


The article in the Gregg Writer this month entitled 
“Let’s Talk It Over Together!” contains a word or 
phrase which I think must be a misprint. All I can 


make out of it is “walrus.” It is the word just under 


“It” in the title [and here, for gfeater clearness, the 
shorthand outline was inserted]. It doesn’t make any 
sense at all if “walrus” is the correct word. If you 
could let me know whether the word “walrus” is 
wrong, and if so, whether the outline is printed cor- 
rectly, I should be under obligations to you. 


Fancy any one’s not knowing “The 
Walrus the Carpenter”! What 
books her fond aunties have 
selected for her at Christmas-time if they 
skipped “Alice” and “Through the Look- 
Poor little Maggie Tulli- 
ver, we know, had to get along with only 
“The History of the Devil” and “Pil- 
but that before 
Lewis Carroll taught children the way 
to Wonderland. “The Walrus and the 
Carpenter” is in Chapter IV of “Through 
and I hope all my 


and 
could 


ing-Glass” ? 


grim’s Progress,” was 


the Looking-Glass,” 


readers will renew acquaintance with it. 
It is really a most wonderful little poem, 
full of pleasant nonsense and funny allu- 
sions and familiar quotations. For in- 
stance, what could be more useful, at 
your next picnic, after a game of “last 
couple out,” than this famous wail: 


“But wait a bit,” the Oysters cried, 
“Before we have our chat; 

For some of us are out of breath, 
And all of us are fat!” 


Personally, I couldn’t keep house with- 
out that verse! 
But really, 
this contest is proving an immense suc- 
cess from every point of view. Tran- 
scripts from all three classes of contest- 


and speaking seriously, 


ants are pouring in with every mail. And 
I am pleased to be able to say that the 
little appeal on behalf of the G. S. A. 
was not made entirely in vain. A good 
many dollar bills are dropping out of the 
envelopes, and most of those who send 
them are expressing thanks for being 
thus reminded of their duty toward the 
national association. There is one thing 
about these dollar bills that puzzles me, 
however: nearly all Of them seem to be 
coming from wallets carried in left hip- 
pockets; only three or four, so far, bear 
evidence of having been squeezed origi- 
nally into a two by three-and-a-half 
pocketbook. Does this mean that our 
feminine constituents are lacking in in- 
terest, or merely in funds? I should be 
happy to be assured that it is a case of 
the latter—and happier still to see a bal- 
ance established between pocket and 
pocketbook members! Suppose we make 
a race of it, and publish the records at 
the same time the results of the Tran- 
scribing Contest are announced? It is 
not, of course, necessary that every new 
application for membership be accom- 
panied by a transcript, but I hope that 
from now until the close of the contest 
every transcript will be accompanied by 
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an*application for membership. The con- 
test, you will remember, closes on June 
25, but there is no time limit as regards 
the membership matter. You may join 
any time, your membership being dated 
ahead to August, and running until 
August, 1912. There is no initiation fee, 


ar 


you know, and the dues are only a dollar 
a year. There has been some talk of in- 
creasing them to two dollars, and it is 
possible that the Executive Committee 
may decide upon that step at the coming 
convention. In that case it would be econ- 


omy to join now. Are you economical? 


hk 


—* 


Key to Surname Plates 


Plate Ill 


Macauley, MacCormac, MacDonald, MacFarlane, 
MacGregor, Mack, Mackey, MacMillan, Madden, Madi- 
son, Magee, Magill, Maguire, Maher, Mahoney, Mal- 
lory, Maloney, Mandel, Manley, Mann, Mannering, Man- 
ning, Mansfield, Marcus, Markham, Marquardt, Marsh, 
Marshall, Martin, Marvin, Mason, Massey, Masters, 
Mather, Mathias, Mathison, Matthews, Maxwell, Mayer, 
Maynard, McAllister, McArthur, McBride, McCabe, 
McCann, McCarthy, McCauley, McChesney, McClel- 
lan, McClure, McConnell, McCormick, McCoy, McCul- 
lough, McCutcheon, McDermott, McDonough, McDou- 
gall, McElroy, McEvoy, McFarland, McGee, McGin- 
nis, McGovern, McGrath, McIntosh, McIntyre, McKee, 
McKinley, McLaughlin, McVicker, McWilliams, Mer- 
edith, Metzger, Meyer, Michaels, Miller, Milligan, 
Miner, Mitchell, Monaghan, Monroe, Montgomery, 
Moody, Moorhead, Moran, Morgan, Morris, Morrison, 
Morse, Morton, Mosher, Moulton, Mueller, Muller, 
Munson, Murdock, Murphy, Murray, Myers, Nash, 
Nathan, Needham, Nelson, Nolan, Norman, Norris, 
Northrop, Norton, O’Brien, O’Connor, O’Donnell, Og- 
den, O’Grady, O’Hara, O’Leary, Oliver, Olsen, O’Mal- 
ley, O'Neill, Oppenheimer, O’Reilly, Ormsby, 
O’Rourke, Orr, Osborne, Osgood, O’Shaughnessy, 
O’Shea, Oswald, Otis, O”"Toole, Owen, Packard, Paine, 
Palmer, Parker, Parsons, Patrick, Patterson, Patton, 
Paulsen, Peacock, Pearson, Peckham, Perkins, Perry, 
Peters, Peterson, Phelps, Phillips, Pickering, Pierce, 
Pinkerton, Platt, Pollard, Pope, Porter, Potter, Powell, 
Powers, Pratt, Prescott, Preston, Price, Pritchard, 
Proctor, Purcell, Putnam, Quigley, Quinlan, Randall, 
Randolph, Rankin, Rasmussen, Raymond, Reading, 
Reid, Reinhardt, Reynolds, Rhodes, Richardson, Rich- 


man. 
Plate IV 


Richter, Rickert, Ridgway, Riley, Rit- 


Richmond, 


chie, Roach, Robbins, Roberts, Robinson, Robertson, 
Rockwell, Rogers, Rollins, Rowland, Root, Rose, Rosen- 
baum, Rosenthal, Rothschild, Rudolph, Russell, Rut- 
ledge, Ryan, Ryerson, Salisbury, Sampson, Samuels, 
Sanborn, Sandberg, Sanders, Sanford, Sauer, Saund 


ers, Savage, Sawyer, Saxe, Scanlan, Schaefer, Schil- 
ler, Schreiber, Schroeder, Schubert, Schultz, Schu- 
macher, Schwab, Schwartz, Scott, Scully, Sebastian, 


Seward, Sexton, Seymour, Shannon, Sharp, Shaw, 
Sheldon, Shepard, Sheridan, Sherman, Sherwood, Shoe- 
maker, Siegel, Silverman, Simmons, Simon, Simpson, 
Sinclair, Singer, Skinner, Slater, Sloan, Slocum, 
Smythe, Snyder, Solomon, Spalding, Spencer, Springer, 
St. John, Stafford, Stanley, Stanton, Stark, Starr, Steele, 
Stein, Steinberg, Sterling, Stern, Stevens, Stevenson, 
Steward, Stewart, Stockton, Stoddard, Stokes, Stone, 
Strauss, Strickland, Stuart, Stubbs, Sturgis, Sullivan, 
Sumner, Sutherland, Swanson, Sweeney, Swenson, 
Swift, Swing, Taft, Talbot, Tanner, Taylor, Temple, 
Tennant, Terry, Thatcher, Thayer, Thomas, Thompson, 
Thornton, Thorpe, Thurston, Tobin, Todd, Tompkins, 
Townsend, Tracy, Trowbridge, Trude, Trumbull, 
Tucker, Turnbull, Turner, Tuttle, Tyler, Tyrrell, Ul- 
rich, Underwood, Upton, Valentine, Van Buren, 
Vance, Vandyke, Vaughan, Vincent, Wade, Wagner, 
Wainwright, Waldron, Walker, Wallace, Waller, 
Walsh, Walter, Walters, Walton, Ward, Warner, 
Warren, Washburn, Washington, Waterman, Watkins, 
Watson, Watts, Weaver, Weber, Webster, Weeks, 
Weinberg, Weiss, Welch, Wellington, Wellman, 
Wells, Welsh, Wentworth, Werner, West, Westbrook, 
Weston, Whalen, Wheaton, Wheeler, Whitaker, Whit- 
comb, White, Whitfield, Whitman, Whitney, Wilbur, 
Wilcox, Wiley, Wilkins, Willard, Williamson, Willis, 
Wilson, Winslow, Winter, Wise, Wolf, Wolff, Wood, 
Woodbury, Woodruff, Woods, Woodward, Wood- 
worth, Worth, Worthington, Wright, Wyatt, Yale, 
Yates, York, Young, Zimmerman. 


e 


June 
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an’application for membership. The con- 
test, you will remember, closes on June 
25, but there is no time limit as regards 
the membership matter. You may join 
any time, your membership being dated 
ahead to August, and running until 
August, 1912. There is no initiation fee, 


you know, and the dues are only a dollar 
a year. There has been some talk of in 
creasing them to two dollars, and it is 
possible that the Executive Committee 
may decide upon that step at the coming 
convention. In that case it would be econ- 


omy to join now. Are you economical? 
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Key to Surname Plates 


Plate Ill 


Macauley, MacCormac, MacDonald, MacFarlane, 
MacGregor, Mack, Mackey, MacMillan, Madden, Madi- 
son, Magee, Magill, Maguire, Maher, Mahoney, Mal- 
lory, Maloney, Mandel, Manley, Mann, Mannering, Man- 
ning, Mansfield, Marcus, Markham, Marquardt, Marsh, 
Marshall, Martin, Marvin, Mason, Massey, Masters, 
Mather, Mathias, Mathison, Matthews, Maxwell, Mayer, 
Maynard, McAllister, McArthur, McBride, McCabe, 
McCann, McCarthy, McCauley, McChesney, McClel- 
lan, McClure, McConnell, McCormick, McCoy, McCul- 
lough, McCutcheon, McDermott, McDonough, McDou- 
gall, McElroy, McEvoy, McFarland, McGee, McGin- 
nis, McGovern, McGrath, McIntosh, McIntyre, McKee, 
McKinley, McLaughlin, McVicker, McWilliams, Mer- 
edith, Metzger, Meyer, Michaels, Miller, Milligan, 
Miner, Mitchell, Monaghan, Monroe, Montgomery, 
Moody, Moorhead, Moran, Morgan, Morris, Morrison, 
Morse, Morton, Mosher, Moulton, Mueller, Muller, 
Munson, Murdock, Murphy, Murray, Myers, Nash, 
Nathan, Needham, Nelson, Nolan, Norman, Norris, 
Northrop, Norton, O’Brien, O’Connor, O’Donnell, Og- 
den, O’Grady, O’Hara, O’Leary, Oliver, Olsen, O’Mal- 
ley, O'Neill, Oppenheimer, O'Reilly, Ormsby, 
O’Rourke, Orr, Osborne, Osgood, O'Shaughnessy, 
O’Shea, Oswald, Otis, O’Toole, Owen, Packard, Paine, 
Palmer, Parker, Parsons, Patrick, Patterson, Patton, 
Paulsen, Peacock, Pearson, Peckham, Perkins, Perry, 
Peters, Peterson, Phelps, Phillips, Pickering, Pierce, 
Pinkerton, Platt, Pollard, Pope, Porter, Potter, Powell, 
Powers, Pratt, Prescott, Preston, Price, Pritchard, 
Proctor, Purcell, Putnam, Quigley, Quinlan, Randall, 
Randolph, Rankin, Rasmussen, Raymond, Reading, 
Reid, Reinhardt, Reynolds, Rhodes, Richardson, Rich- 


man. 
Plate IV 


Richter, Rickert, Ridgway, Riley, Rit- 


Richmond, 


chie, Roach, Robbins, Roberts, Robinson, Robertson, 
Rockwell, Rogers, Rollins, Rowland, Root, Rose, Rosen- 
baum, Rosenthal, Rothschild, Rudolph, Russell, Rut- 
ledge, Ryan, Ryerson, Salisbury, Sampson, Samuels, 
Sanborn, Sandberg, Sanders, Sanford, Sauer, Saund 
ers, Savage, Sawyer, Saxe, Scanlan, Schaefer, Schil- 


ler, Schreiber, Schroeder, Schubert, Schultz, Schu- 
macher, Schwab, Schwartz, Scott, Scully, Sebastian, 
Seward, Sexton, Seymour, Shannon, Sharp, Shaw, 


Sheldon, Shepard, Sheridan, Sherman, Sherwood, Shoe- 
maker, Siegel, Silverman, Simmons, Simon, Simpson, 
Sinclair, Singer, Skinner, Slater, Sloan, Slocum, 
Smythe, Snyder, Solomon, Spalding, Spencer, Springer, 
St. John, Stafford, Stanley, Stanton, Stark, Starr, Steele, 
Stein, Steinberg, Sterling, Stern, Stevens, Stevenson, 
Steward, Stewart, Stockton, Stoddard, Stokes, Stone, 
Strauss, Strickland, Stuart, Stubbs, Sturgis, Sullivan, 
Sumner, Sutherland, Swanson, Sweeney, Swenson, 
Swift, Swing, Taft, Talbot, Tanner, Taylor, Temple, 
Tennant, Terry, Thatcher, Thayer, Thomas, Thompson, 
Thornton, Thorpe, Thurston, Tobin, Todd, Tompkins, 
Townsend, Tracy, Trowbridge, Trude, Trumbull, 
Tucker, Turnbull, Turner, Tuttle, Tyler, Tyrrell, Ul- 
rich, Underwood, Upton, Valentine, Van Buren, 
Vance, Vandyke, Vaughan, Vincent, Wade, Wagner, 
Wainwright, Waldron, Walker, Wallace, Waller, 
Walsh, Walter, Walters, Walton, Ward, Warner, 
Warren, Washburn, Washington, Waterman, Watkins, 
Watson, Watts, Weaver, Weber, Webster, Weeks, 
Weinberg, Weiss, Welch, Wellington, Wellman, 
Wells, Welsh, Wentworth, Werner, West, Westbrook, 
Weston, Whalen, Wheaton, Wheeler, Whitaker, Whit- 
comb, White, Whitfield, Whitman, Whitney, Wilbur, 
Wilcox, Wiley, Wilkins, Willard, Williamson, Willis, 
Wilson, Winslow, Winter, Wise, Wolf, Wolff, Wood, 
Woodbury, Woodruff, Woods, Woodward, Wood- 
worth, Worth, Worthington, Wright, Wyatt, Yale, 
Yates, York, Young, Zimmerman. 
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June 
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By Rupert P 


SoRelle, 1123 Broadway, New York, to whom all communications for this department should be 


addressed. 


The Tabulating Contest 


EAH AT contest must 
f have presented too many diffi- 
culties to attract would-be solv- 
ers during the spring season, judging 


from the number of papers that came in. 


tabulating 





Just ten papers were submitted! But 
they were all good—naturally! Any one 
who would take the trouble to work out 
a contest of that kind must necessarily 
have a little more than the ordinary 
ambition—must have the kind of ambi- 
tion that induces its possessor to over- 
come all difficulties. 

The tabulation did present some diffi- 
For example, there 
fea- 


culties, purposely. 


were some “catches” in it—some 
tures that required a little planning and a 
little checking up of figures to make 
things work out right. In some places 
in the “copy” given last month the figures 
in the totals were not correct. It was 
left for the contestants to discover this— 
and they did. In one or two places the 
“unsurveyed” acreage was not given. 
But this could easily be determined by 
simply deducting the “surveyed” from 
the total number of acres, and soon. In 


other words, these features were intro- 


duced to induce the contestants to use 
their heads. 


One of the contestants, Miss Elsie 
Guiney, Brown’s’ Business College, 
Marion, Ill., submitted the following 


“idea” for the department: 


The lightning bug is brilliant— 
It hasn't any mind; 
It struggles through existence 
With its headlight on behind 
So it is with many stenographers. They seemingly 
struggle through the course with their headlights on 
behind. 


I wonder if that does not apply to 
some who made a half-hearted try at the 
contest and then quit! 

Miss D. Pearl Dean, of Pittsfield, IIL, 
to whom the first prize is awarded, sent 
to Washington for the Government bul- 
letin in which this tabulation occurs, and 
compared the figures before preparing 
her tabulation. There is enterprise for 
you! Her tabulation, however, differs 
somewhat in form from that in the Gov- 
ernment publication—showing that she 
has originality—and it is, besides, per- 
fectly typed. 

It was difficult to choose between the 
papers submitted by Miss Dean and Mr. 
L. P. Norton. Several of the copies 
submitted by other contestants were ex- 
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cellent so far as typing was concerned, 
but the arrangement was not so good as 
that of the copy submitted by Miss Dean. 

Since there were not enough papers 
to make all the awards called for in the 
conditions, I am awarding prizes in 
accordance with the cxcellence of the 
papers, regardless of the time of be- 
ginning the study of typewriting. The 
first and second in the list will be awarded 
Gregg Pennants. 

The Winners 
1. D. Pearl Dean, Pittsfield, Illinois. 





2. L.P. Norton, Kansas City, Kansas. found that a review of the first ten les- 
UNAPPROPRIATED PUBLIC LANDS OF THE UNITED STATES 
IN ARIZONA, JULY 1, 1904. IN THE LAND 
DISTRICT OF PHOENIX. 
» ars Area of Unappropriated and 
Senet See me ate Ate rdhorr scat ae Character of the Land 
Total Acres Surveyed ‘Unsurveyed 
Apache,...: 1,513,102: 1,021, 154: 491,948: mountainous ,arid,grazing,timber. 
Cochise,..: 2,755,899: 1,577,162: 1,178,737: mountainous and grazing. 
Coconino,.: 4,790,537: 2,371,337: 2,419,200: mountainous, grazing, timber. 
nc séase : 1,381,499: 163,689: 1,217,810: all arid and broken. 
Graham,...: 2,073,748: 843,103: 1,230,645: mountainous, grazing, and arid. 
Maricopa,.: 4,396,213: 1,023,296: 3,372,917: arid, grazing, and broken. 
Mohave,...: 7,756,300: 983,328: 6,772,972: arid, grazing, and broken. 
Weck coces 5,544,612: 600,781: 4,943,831: arid, grazing, and broken. 
Navajo, : 1,688,229: 1,288,773: 399,456: arid, broken, and grazing. 
Yavapei, .: 3,065,245: 996,954: 2,068,291: timber, mountainous, grazing. 
ey. 4,776,297: 1,102,040: 3,674,257: mountainous, arid, and grazing. 
Santa Cruz 265,417: 208 ,940: 56,477: mountainous, arid, and grazing. 
PE ccocet Oo 140: 552, 907: 1,795,233: mountainous, arid, and grazing. 
Betad,..-0: 42 »355 238: :12, 733, 464: 29,621,774 


ee 


Tae WINNING TABULATION 


3. A. B. Walters, Abilene, Kansas. 
4. Vivian Bivin, Phoenix, Arizona. 
5. Gladys Morgan, Phoenix, Arizona. 
6. Elsie Guiney, Marion, Illinois. 
7. Lawrence Lahr, Decatur, Illinois. 
8. Charles L. Clement, Traverse City, 
Michigan. 
9. Mary Kysela, Great Bend, Kansas. 
10. Joseph W. Field, Denver, Colo- 
rado. 
The best idea was submitted by 
Joseph W. Field; 


Mr. 


as follows 





I should like to hear from other typists, through 
your c*lumns, telling what words they have found 


it difficult i> write, either for the first time or under 
the stress 1 writi.>. For instance, I have 
found tha’ : ai.ovner”, almost invariably 
comes up a> ali.ut.! . I am writing rapidly. 
There are doubtless 4 god many other words of this 
kind. After urging this for about three or four 
months, or as long as you may ‘.’~k advisable, you 
might arrange another «on rder to have 


paragraphs using the words which + been sent in 


This would enable those who have not as yet coms in 
contact with the various words t> practice ou them, 
so that when they were compe «J to use them they 
would be able to do so rapidly 


Another good plan for typists to fol- 
low was suggested by Miss Gladys Mor- 
gan: “After the student has gone through 
the text-book on typewriting, it will be 


sons will add considerable speed to his 
writing ability.” 


Lucky for you if your vacation sched- 
ule reads “G. S.A.” ! 


* * ok 
Don’t skip the program of the G. S. A. 
meeting in this number. This is not 


complete, but it gives some idea of the 
good things in store. If-you have any 


suggestions, refer them to headquarters. 
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“Ideas” Submitted in the Rough Draft Contest 


RAHAT stroke | 
f achieved when it occurred to me 
to ask for an “idea” for this 
department from each contestant in the 
Rough Draft Contest. 
sary to glance over the ideas submitted 
to see that there are some mighty clever 
readers of this department. The ideas 
they submitted will be of great value to 
the large circle of typists who follow the 
As an idea, 
however, is good only when it is put into 
use, I shall give you all during the next 
few months an opportunity to benefit 
from the many good ideas submitted. 

First place goes to Charles S. Hollings- 
worth, of the Central Iowa Business Col- 
lege, Marshalltown, lowa. This is his 
idea : 

“Give us a ‘practical day in the office’— 
just what one might get as his ‘program’ 
when he goes out into real work.” 

There is the basis for a very enlighten- 
ing discussion. Many of the readers of 
this department are still students in 
school. They have yet to get their first 
experience in the “real” work of an office. 
To know what a day’s work in the office 
is, what the routine is, what other things 
the stenographer needs to know in addi- 
tion to his shorthand and typewriting— 
these are all matters of very great impor- 
tance tothem. In order to get the benefit 
of the widest experience, I will ask the 
experienced stenographers who read this 
department to send in some of their ex- 
periences for publication in the July 
and the following issues. 

“Of what does a day’s work consist?” 
Think the situation over carefully, and 
write fully about what you had to learn 
after you went to work as a stenogra- 
pher. In different offices there are differ- 
ent ways of handling the work. In some 


was a master 





It is only neces- 


work in this department. 





the work is confined almost wholly to 
shorthand and typewriting; in others 
there is a variety of work to be done. 
Let us hear from every one on this—for 
the benefit of those who are about to step 
out into the business world to become 
professional stenographers. For the best 
papers on this question suitable awards 
will be made and the papers published. 

Other good and original ideas were 
submitted by Janie M. Happy, Mayfield, 
Ky.; W. L. Johnson, Atlanta, Ga.; Mel- 
vin J. Scoville, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Ethel L. Allen, Seattle, Wash.; Flaina 
Patterson, Arkadelphia, Ark.; Lida J. 
Pugh, Strasburg, Pa.; Gordon Sheppard, 
Culver, Ind.; Carey K. Berger, Osage, 
Iowa; Alice F. Horne, Lawrence, Mass. ; 
Mary Geraghty, Seattle, Wash.; Anna 
Meyer, Melrose, Minn.; Franklin Fader, 
Harrison, N. J.; Adelia A. Kalb, Mel- 
rose, Minn.; Philip Glanzman, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Charles H. McCrossen, Ash- 
ton, S. Dak.; Clara Flugum, Stoughton, 
Wis., and J. P. Larson, Kanawha, Iowa. 
These suggestions will be taken up in 
later numbers of the magazine. 


“Typescript” the New Roosevelt 
Word 

’ TYPESCRIPT,” said Mr. 
Roosevelt the other day, re- 
ferring to the pages from 
which he was reading. Typescript is a 
good dictionary word, but not much used, 
though it is in the interest of accuracy. 
“Manuscript” means literally a writing 
done by hand, and though a typewriting 
machine is operated by hand, the product 
is not handwriting in the close sense that 
writing done with the pen is. The dis- 
tinction between the two varieties of 
“copy” is good.—/ndianapolis Star. 
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Another Rough Draft Contest 


(ae) O many made requests for an- 

eae other rough draft contest, that 
I shall make that a feature this 
The conditions will be the same 





month. 
as those named in the March number, 


with the exception that all papers must 


be in by July 25. 


Next month | shall introduce a nov- 
elty in the way of a rough draft. It will 
be something highly ingenious. Be on 


the lookout for it! 


The “copy” for this month follows: 





























“Rovcu Drart”™ 








Copy FoR CONTEST 





See You in Chicago July 31--August 4. 





Yes? 
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nore the Typewriter 

a. and simple cleaning 
for typewriters is 
f compoun of the following in- 


compound 





Pi nah 
Pes Gn ss od aeennabaee 1 pint 
Benzol ‘ ..5 ounces 
Pee ee er ee 1 drachm 
POURED. 240 os chodendnnesé 4 ounces 


Mix thoroughly. 


This compound was for years a secret 
confined to one or two of the large com- 
that rebuild typewriters. The 
machine is immersed in the compound, 
which quickly and thoroughly dissolves 
gum, grease, etc. 
It does not injure the enamel, but on the 
its appearance, mak- 
ing it as bright as when new. In making 
up any desired quantity of this compound 
retain the proportions given in the for- 
mula, except that should a quicker drying 
mixture be desired, the quantity of par- 
affin oil may be reduced and the kerosene 
increased. In all cases the lightest grade 
of paraffin oil should be used and not the 
heavier lubricating oils. If white par- 
affin oil is used, a water-white fluid is 
produced; if dark paraffin oil is em- 
ployed, the liquid has a light amber color. 
Oil of citronelli or oil of sassafras may 
be substituted for the cresol, which has 
no action whatever and is used simply to 
disguise the composition of the com- 


panies 


and removes all dirt, 


contrary improves 


pound. 

To use the compound, fill a tub of suffi- 
cient size with it. Place the machine in 
it and allow it to remain in the fluid for 
half an hour. By lifting it up and down 
gum and grease will be washed off. Then 
remove it and dry it with a soft cloth, 
brushing the parts not accessible with the 
cloth. About two gallons of the mixture 
are required in the average case. The 
compound may be used as long as any of 
it is left, as the dirt settles to the bottom 
of the tub and the clean portion may be 





drawn off. It is necessary to keep it cov- 
ered tightly when it is not in use to pre- 
vent evaporation of the benzol. A fair 
preparation may be made by using one- 
third the quantity of paraffin oil men- 
tioned in the formula, an equal quantity 
of kerosene, and from one and one-half 
to two times as much gasoline. 


tific American. 

Mr. Wiese in Paree! 
PAAHIS department is in receipt of a 
of La Revue Dactylo- 
 ovaphique, containing a write-up 
of Mr. Ernest G. Wiese, who for the past 
few months has been demonstrating the 
Remington Typewriter in Europe. Trans- 
lated, the Revue says in part: 

Our readers are familiar with 
champion Trefzger, which have been reported in 
these columns. But have his honors disturbed the 
sleep of his rivals? There are many, doubtless, who 
have that idea. But Mr. E. G. Wiese denies this very 
gracefully. ‘“‘Trefzger,” he said to us, “is my col 
league; he has beaten me in certain contests, I in 
turn have beaten him. I believe that I shall always 
have the better of him in ‘memorized sentence’ con 
tests. In ordinary copying we have both carried off 
championship honors.” 

Mr. Wiese, who was born in New York, is a young 
man twenty-seven years old, of fine build, and | with 
an intelligent and pleasant countenance. * 

One might think that the champion twists about and 
bends closely over the keyboard in order to obtain 
this speed, but such is not at all the case. His body 
remains erect and motionless, his eyes are fastened 
constantly upon the text he is copying, his arms 
barely move; only his long, supple fingers fly with 
extraordinary precision over the keys which they 
an °* °* © 

Ask him for the secret of this surprising rapidity, 
and he will reply: “A correct method of fingering, 


and training!” 
@ 


Governor Woodrow Wilson, of New 
Jersey, in one of his recent speeches, 
said: “A modern joint-stock corporation 
cannot in any proper sense be said to base 
its rights and powers upon the principles 
of private property.” 

That is about as good a fourth finger 
exercise as could be devised. If your 


Scien- 


copy 





the feats of the 


little fingers need training, try this sen- 
tence. 
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—John G. Whittier. 


Curious Bibles 


N connection with the tercenten- 
ary celebration of the production 
of the King James version of 
the Bible, a Bible exhibition has been 
opened in the British Museum. London 
papers inform us that it comprises the 
most complete collection of Bibles ever 
seen, and includes specimens of the 
Bibles that have acquired queer names 
owing to errors of type and for other 
reasons, such as the Breeches Bible and 
the Wicked Bible. Of the many curious 
Bibles in existence, the Breeches Bible is 
doubtless the best known. It gets its 
name from the fact that in it the seventh 
verse of the third chapter of Genesis is 
rendered thus: 

“Then the eyes of them both were 
opened, and they knew that they were 
naked, and they sewed fig leaves together 
and made themselves breeches.” 

The Vinegar Bible is so called because 
the printer who set up the heading to the 
twentieth chapter of St. Luke made it 
read “The Parable of the Vinegar,” in- 
stead of “Vineyard.” 

There are two “wicked” Bibles in ex- 
istence. In one of them the word “not” 
is omitted from the seventh command- 
ment, and in the other “unrighteous” is 
substituted for “righteous” in the verse, 
“Know ye that the righteous shall inherit 
the Kingdom of God.” 

One of the curiosities in the British 
Museum’s collection is known as the 
“Bug Bible,” so called because the fifth 
verse of the ninety-first psalm is printed 
as follows: 





“Thou shalt not be afraid of bugges 
by night.” 

The translator, of course, wrote “bog- 
ies,’ and we have a well-defined suspi- 
cion that the printer’s error was not 
wholly accidental—Chicago Tribune. 
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An Alleged Record 


omy SAAC PITMAN & SONS are 
BRA giving publicity to a “record” 
we 5 giving | city a 
A of 100 per cent accuracy which 
is alleged to have been made by 
a writer of their system on a jury 
charge in a civil service examination 
in New York. The announcement 
reads: “He wrote 200 words a minute 
for five minutes with absolute accuracy.” 
Reading this in a casual way few people 
would be likely to notice that it is not 
stated that he transcribed with absolute 
accuracy. The young man who is said 
to have made the record has publicly 
acknowledged that he did not transcribe 
his notes. 

The efforts of the publishers of the 
old-time geometrical, shaded, and dis- 
joined-or-omitted-vowel systems to find 
something to offset the effects of the 100 
per cent record made by Miss Werning in 
the Speed and Accuracy Contest at Balti- 
more, and the 99.4 per cent record made 
by Miss Tarr in the International Short- 
hand Speed Contest for the Miner Medal, 
and significant. Their 











are interesting 


anxiety simply deepens the impression 
made by the records and adds lustre to 
them. And the records made by Miss 
Werning and Miss Tarr, be it noted, 
were made under the trying conditions of 
public contests and were made on diffi- 
cult, solid, non-court matter—not jury 
charges. 


@ 


Go It, James; Go It, Irland! 


AHERE is trouble between our 


worthy friends, Mr. James and 
Mr. Irland, judging from an 
editorial written by Mr. James which 
appears in the Shorthand Writer this 
month. It appears that Mr. Irland has 
made some references to a “firm in Chi- 
cago which has brought forth commercial 
reporting” and which has advertised in a 





way which is not in strict accord with 
the ethics of the profession as understood 
by Mr. Irland. 

This seems to have caused Mr. James 
to gnash his teeth. Knowing Mr. Irland’s 
weak spot, he rings the changes on “emi- 
nent shorthand reporter,” “great and 
honored shorthand reporter,” 
guished congressional reporter,” 
point to “distinguished” by placing it in 
quotation marks!) “little giant” (“little” 
being enclosed in quotations), and so on. 
The concluding paragraphs are gems of 


‘distin- 
( giving 


“sarcasm: 


The “distinguished” congressional reporter, how 
ever, shows the “smallness of so great a man” when in 
the same paper he proceeds to say “‘good speed in the 
delivery of copy is as old as the reporting corps of 
the two houses of congress.”” In other words, this 
“little” giant wants it distinctly understood that, while 
others may brag of their records for skill and for 
quick delivery of copy, for an honest purpose, the 
ethics are not conserved unless a short paragraph is 
added to the effect that “there are some very distin 
guished reporters in Washington and perhaps they 
might have done better,” and, as punishment for this 
grave breach of courtesy, he would have it believed 
that such reporting was inaccurate when done by any 
one but himself or his “approved” associates. 

Is the reporting profession so small that no one 
may secure distinction without withering the laurels 
of Mr. Irland? 

It is also noted that Mr. Distinguished Reporter in 
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As for us, we can view the quarrel 


between these militant defenders of the 


old order of things with that fine im 
partiality exhibited by the woman in 


West, 


engaged in a fierce struggle with a huge 


the far who, seeing her husband 
grizzly, shouted encouragingly, “Go it, 


husband! Go it, b’ar!” 


“I Saw Your Ad” 


y <a NE thing only there is that 1s 








of paramount importance to the 
advertiser, and that is returns. 
He cares little whether a magazine con- 
tains attractive photographs or many 
pages of artistic shorthand ; whether it is 
carefully edited, or whether every page 
offers a rich grazing-ground for a zeal- 
ous proof-reader. What he is after is his 
money’s worth. 
And that one thing, dear reader, is in 
your hands entirely. We can put out a 
handsomely printed and perfectly edited 


little magazine; we can cajole or scare 





our printer into setting up the ads in his 


most elegant and artistic style; we can 





display those ads to the best possible 
advantage, and gladden the advertiser’s 
heart with a position in the upper right- 
but we 


hand corner are absolutely and 


entirely at your mercy when it comes to 
following up these mere seeds with the 
ripe fruit of “cash results.” 

We always have been, and always shall 
be, very careful as to the character of the 
advertisements we publish, accepting only 
such as we believe to be perfectly straight 
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and reliable and honestly represented. 
In return we would ask you to patronize 
our advertisers as far as you can do so 
without sacrificing your own interests, 
and to be careful always to tack on the 
little phrase which will insure our get- 
ting proper credit for the order: “I saw 
your ad in the Gregg Writer.” 

The more loyal and conscientious you 
are in making returns for our advertisers, 
the more advertising we shall be able to 
get—and to hold; and the more adver- 
tising we get, the more improvements we 
shall be able to put into effect, and the 


more you will for money’s 


So that it all works in 


get your 


worth. a circle, 


with you and us and our advertisers 
placed at different points on the circum- 
ference, but all bound together by the 
endless chain of common interests. 

your ad in the 


Remember: “I saw 


“Greqg Writer.” 


An Original Ad 
HERE’S an advertisement of a 
Pitmanic text-book in one of 
the this 


which has afforded us so much 





professional papers 


month 


amusement that we cannot refrain from 
passing it on to our readers. 
The ad is headed in large type, “Why 


Is Gregg Shorthand Successful?” Then 
follows this answer 


Not because it has no shading, and no positions, but 


because the PITMAN VOWEL SCALE is so difficult 
disregarded. We will prove to 


to learn and so often 


you that the Pitman Vowel Scale of 1840, still used 
by Benn Pitman Authors, Barnes, Dement, Day 
Curry’s Euclid nd ers, as based on six long 
vowel sounds beginning at the widest shape of the 
mouth (EI und 1 g at the narrowest (OQ), is 
UNSCIENTIFIK 

In the first place it fheult for students to use 
it as a guide for position, even if it could be kept in 
a series of six, as a so-called scientific basis. But the 


unscientific part is that order to cramp it into 
THREE positions, the first is mixed up with the fourth, 
the second with the fifth, and the third with the sixth 
each position producing a bad mixture and an un 
scientific grouping that is difficult in practice. 


the 1840 vowel scale is opposed to the 


Furthermore 
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greatest principle in education—to build on the knowl 
edge the student already possesses. Instead of taking 
the order of vowels that you must know to refer to 
dictionaries, directories and alphabetical office files, the 
student of the 1840 scale is told to throw it away and 
learn a complicated and unscientific mixture. 

WE have overcome this great evil by arranging 
the Vowel sounds so that the student has a key of 
“A” for the first position, ““E and I” for the second, 
and “O and U” for the third. This makes a logical 
grouping, and is excellent for teaching position writ- 
ing, because E and I make a good group, while O 
and U make another good group, retaining the benefit 
of a three-position scale that can be instantly recalled, 
and also giving a certainty of “A” in first position. 
On account of our alphabetic reference books and 
card indexing, we naturally will place “A” up. 

Another trouble we have overcome by using ONLY 
the first stroke of a word for position, no matter what 
direction the second stroke is. 


Now, there’s the kind of advertising 
we like to see! We approve of the 
title and also the reasons—all that are 
given. We hope the publishers of all 
the old-time geometrical systems will 
adopt this style of advertising. There 
are about twenty other reasons, and the 
other publishers are free to give them. 
So long as they are kept busy explaining 
the why’s and wherefore’s of the success 
of Gregg Shorthand, it would not be 
gracious of us to be hypercritical about 
the correctness of the theories advanced. 
The main thing is that Gregg Shorthand 
is a success, and that its rapid advance- 
ment at present is another illustration 
of the truth of the old maxim that 
“Nothing succeeds like success.” 

@ 
Editorial Brevities 

Candidates for the high places on the 
Roll of Honor are on the home stretch 
these days, and are putting forth 
mighty efforts to swell their records. 


The banner club thus far numbers 263! 
* * * 


The Question Box has become an es- 
tablished and indispensable institution at 
G. S. A. conventions. Everybody who is 
bothered with “things he wants to know” 


should write them out beforehand on 


little slips and have them ready to drop 
into the Box. 
’ . a 2 

The two symposiums for the benefit of 
teachers that were announced in the 
April and May issues of this magazine, 
under the heads of “Graduation Require- 
ments” and “High School Course of 
Study,” do not seem to be making much 
of an appeal to our teacher readers. Per- 
haps it is because every one is busy with 
the extra work incident to the close of 
school. At any rate, we have received so 
far just one contribution to the first- 
named discussion, and only two to the 
second. 

Under the circumstances, we have de- 
cided to hold these three articles over in 
the hope that some other teachers may be 
heard from before the July issue goes to 
press. It seems to us that a general in- 
terchange of ideas on these subjects 
would be most helpful and valuable, and 
we therefore earnestly urge every teacher 
to send in his or her “say.” The discus- 
sion need not be a very long one; simply 
give the salient facts—a mere brief out- 
line. Dictate it to your advanced class, 
and inject special interest into the tran- 
scribing by announcing that the best tran- 
script will be sent in to the magazine for 
publication. 

We are looking forward with confi- 
dence to receiving a hearty response to 
this second request. 

ee 

“Enthusiasts soon understand each 
other,” says Irving. You will find that 
truth demonstrated over and over again 
in your own personal experience at the 
G. S. A. Convention. Everywhere is un- 
derstanding, sympathy, mutual interest, 
co-operation. It’s an experience every 


teacher will be the better for—one that 
every writer of the system will treasure 
for years. 
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Promotion of Mr. Dyer 


NE of the really “big” men in 
the typewriter world is Mr. 
William Allan Dyer, whose re- 
cent advancement to the vice-presidency 
of the Union Typewriter Company of 
New York City is the topic of the mo- 





ment in _ typewriter 
circles. For eight years 
Mr. Dyer has served 
the Smith Premier 
Company 
in Syracuse, working 


Typewriter 


up from the position of 
secretary and treasurer 
to that of vice-presi- 
dent and general mana- 
ger. 

Each new responsi- 
bility as it has come to 
him has been met with 
unfailing ability to see 
the thing that had to 
be done, and to do it 
in the way it ought to 
be done—which in the primer of busi- 
ness spells “making good.” The follow- 
ing editorial from the Syracuse Herald 
embodies a splendid tribute to Mr. Dyer, 
both in his personal and business capa- 
cities : 

The directorate of the Union Typewriter company 
of New York City, of which the Smith Premier Type- 


writer company is a constituent, has recognized solid 
merit in advancing William Allan Dyer, who has been 





WILLIAM ALLAN Dyer 


for several years general manager of the local com 
pany, to the vice-presidency of the parent corporation, 
with official headquarters in the metropolis. During 
his eight years’ residence in Syracuse, Mr. Dyer has 
won a place of honor and prominence in the business 
and social life of the city, and he has served the im- 
portant interests confided to his charge with a de- 
gree of sagacity and efficiency that must be regarded 
as exceptional even in corporate circles that command 
the energy and loyalty of many skilled men. Mr. 
Dyer is an excellent example 
of the men of large business 
responsibilities, who, while 
earnestly and diligently faith- 
ful to their commercial obli- 
gations, yet find time for the 
lighter and brighter things of 
life and for tie cultivation of 
friendly relations with their 
fellows; and the kindliness 
and urbanity revealed by him 
in these pleasant associations 
have matched the qualities that 
account for his business suc 
cess. 


Mr. Dyer will as- 
sume the duties of his 
new position on July 1. 
At his recommendation, 
the general manager- 
ship of the Smith 
Premier Company will 
be assigned to Mr. 
William T. Humes, who for many years 
has had charge of the company’s affairs 
in Continental Europe. 

The many friends Mr. Dyer has among 
teachers in the business schools of the 
country will join with us in wishing 
him, in the broader work upon which 
he is entering, as fine a success as has 
been his in the past. 


@ 


Not the least of the appeals which the 
convention will make to out-of-town 
members is the fact that by attending they 
will have access to the advantages of 
living for a time in a large city, with its 
many wonderful stores and shops, and 
its unequaled opportunities for pleasant 
recreation. There will not be a moment, 
day or evening, during which anybody 
will be at a loss for something to do. 
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T was my good fortune to be at 
Medicine Hat and to meet Rud- 
yard Kipling on his recent tri- 

umphal journey over the Canadian Pa- 

cific, and at this time I became acquaint- 
ed with a settler from the Battleford 
country. This man was not sufficiently 
interested in Mr. Kipling to “follow the 
crowd” in the great novelist’s wake, 
though he knew of his fame. Yet three 
years before this settler had hitched up 
his yoke of oxen, and with his wife and 
three children had driven 22 miles to 

Battleford expressly to see the first ste- 

nographer that had ever come into that 

part of the county. 

This young girl, Mabel Hardigan, was 
for a long time a greater celebrity in the 
little prairie settlement than Rudyard 
Kipling was in the cities. She was a tre- 
advertisement, and her em- 





mendous 





First Stenographer 


ployer, a wide-awake real estate man, had 
her work near a large window, through 
which she was gazed upon as a most 
wonderful being from morning until 
night. She became immensely popular, 
and the real estate man found his busi- 
ness on the boom. Added to her steno- 
graphic accomplishments was an unusual 
prettiness of form and face, and she soon 
had a long train of suitors. The real 
estate man settled the question by marry- 
ing her himself, and he is now a rich 
man.—The Book-Keeper. 


What better summer resort could you 
find than big Chicago, with beautiful 
Lake Michigan at its elbow? You will 
understand after the convention, if you 
do not already, why the city is called 
“the summer resort of the Central West.” 
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Question Mark 


Conducted by Lilian M. Belfield, 32 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, to whom all communications for this 


department should be addressed. 


Fifty cents is given each month for the best answer received on each question, and an additional 50c 


for the best answer of the month. 


desire, but need not necessarily answer all the questions in any one number. 


Subscribers may send in answers to as many of the questions as they 


Each answer should be 


written on a separate sheet and signed with the full name and address of the contributor. 
Answers to the questions in this issue must be in our hands by August 1, and will be published in the 


August number. 


The Follow-Up System in Correspondence 


29 
orrespondence ? 


How is the follow-up system applied to business 
Please give directions for its use. 


The repetition of this question in last 
month’s issue has elicited several excel- 
lent discussions, the best of which is the 
following, Mrs. Maud 
Butler, a teacher in the Gem City Busi- 
ness College, Quincy, Ill. To this new 
member the Table Round extends cordial 


greetings. Mrs. Butler writes: 


In answer to question No. 32, I offer the following 
discussion of the method of follow-up filing used by an 
implement house in whose office I did my first and 
last stenographic work. I consider their plan very 
simple and workable. 

The loose-leaf file is arranged alphabetically, with 
single leaves or “leaders,” behind which are placed 
folders bearing the name of the correspondent in the 
upper right-hand corner. In the back of the drawer 
is a “chronological file,”” consisting of a leader marked 
for the current month, and thirty-one separate folders 
marked for the different days of the month. When 
a member of the firm desires to have a letter brought 
to his attention again on a certain date, he notes the 
date on the letter—usually on the carbon copy of his 
reply. When this comes to the stenographer’s hands 
for filing, she writes the date and the correspondent’s 
name on a slip of paper, which is filed in the corre- 
sponding date folder. The letter itself is placed in its 
proper folder in the alphabetical file. Every morning 
the stenographer goes through the chronological file 
for that day and takes out of the alphabetical file all 
correspondence which is scheduled to come up for at- 
tention on that day, placing such letters on the dic- 
tator’s desk. 


contributed by 


of the chron- 


drawer-and-folder 


In our office, instead 
ological file of the 
type explained by Mrs. Butler, each cor- 
respondent uses a small “desk tickler” or 
card index containing leaders numbered 





Readers are invited to submit questions to be answered in these columns. 


from 1 to 31. 
clerk goes through the carbons of all let- 


Every morning a record 


ters dictated on the previous day which 
are marked for follow-up. On the card 
behind leader No. 1 she enters the names 
and addresses of such correspondents as 
are to receive attention again on the Ist, 
checking off the notations on the carbons 
to show that they have been recorded. 
When, on the first of the month, this 
correspondence is taken from the alpha- 
betical file and given to the dictator, the 
entry on the chronological card is can- 
celed with blue pencil. The follow-up 
reference dictated before the letter 
proper is begun, and is typed at the top 
of the letter, thus forming a permanent 
notation on the carbon. 


1S 


Miss Una L. Creer, whose letters at 
present bear the New York postmark, 
explains a plan involving the use of 
movable metal markers or tabs. While 
this method is not yet employed as gen- 
erally as the one just described, it is used 
by a sufficient number of offices to make 
a familiarity with its operation desirable 
on the part of the stenographer. Quot- 


ing from Miss Creer’s answer: 


for instance, that the matter is to be 
When the correspondence is 


Let us say, 
followed-up on May 8. 


put in its proper alphabetic folder, a piece of paste- 
board a trifle larger than the folder itself, with the 
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different months and figures from 1 to 31, indicating 
the days of the month, printed horizontally across its 
top, is placed in front of that folder in the filing case. 
A small black indicator, something like a paper clip, 
which may be moved to any figure on the pasteboard, 
is then placed at the figure 8 on the proper month, 
which in this case would be May. When the 8th of 
May comes, this correspondence is taken from the 
filing case and placed on the desk of the person who 
dictated the first letter, for further attention 


There is a new Gregg publication on 
the press—“‘Office Training for Stenog- 
raphers”—-which contains a very valu- 
able chapter on filing in all its aspects. 
This book, it is hoped, will be ready for 
distribution in the course of the next two 
From the section on “Follow- 
we quote the following 


months. 
Up Systems” 
helpful suggestions, regretting, however, 
that it is not possible -to reproduce the 
illustrative cuts. After explaining the 
card index method already referred to, 
the book goes on to say: 


The following method of “follow-up” 
A drawer is provided in which there is placed a sub- 


is also used: 


ject guide labeled “Correspondence.” (Illustration 
No. 13.) Behind this there is placed a set of A-Z 
guides. A subject guide labeled “follow-up” follows 
this. Next there is a set of thirty-one daily guides 
and a set of twelve monthly guides—Jan.-Dec.—the 
daily guides being arranged behind the current 
monthly guide. 

The operation of the “follow-up” is very simple. A 


letter for follow-up will be filed in the proper place 
back of the alphabetic guides under “‘correspondence,” 
exactly as in alphabetic filing. Suppose, for example, 
you receive an inquiry to-day, the 20th of December, 
and determine to write again on the 30th. You simply 
file the letter of inquiry alphabetically, marking “30” 
on the top sheet, and put the copy of your reply in 
the “follow-up” behind guide “30.” Thus, when the 
30th comes around, the copy of this letter, together 
with any others that have been marked for follow-up 
on that date, will come up for attention. If necessary 
to refer to the initial letter of the correspondence, it 
can easily be found in the alphabetic index. Since 
both the follow-up and the alphabetical index are in 
the same drawer, practically no loss of time is in- 
curred in finding the original letter. If in the mean- 
time another letter comes in, in answer to your first 
letter, you simply refer to the letter filed in the alpha- 
betical section and find it marked “30,” indicating that 
your answer to that particular letter will be found 
behind guide “30.” By this method the uppermost 
letter in any section of the alphabetical file will always 
bear the date of the next follow-up. To facilitate the 
operation of the follow-up portion of the filing, a set 
of five tab folders is placed behind each number guide. 
These folders are alphabetically subdivided. (Illustra- 
tion No. 14.) Each also bears the date—the number 
under which it belongs—so that the folder may readily 
be returned to the proper place in the file. 


Those of our readers who have a file 


of last year’s magazines will find a 


lengthy and interesting discussion of this 


very the “Question 
Mark” department for March 
—under the title of 


Correspondence.” 


same subject in 
page 382 


“Filing Unsettled 


Salutation for a Married Woman 


36. In a purely business communication to a mar 
ried woman who is unknown to the writer, is ““My 
dear Mrs. Martin,” or “Dear Madam” preferred? 
Also, when it is not known whether she is married or 
not, should “Miss” or “Mrs.”’ be assumed? 


This question does not appear to have 
made much of a stir, notwithstanding the 
fact that it is one which is constantly 
being asked us through the medium of 
personal correspondence. Mr. A. Roy 
Bortzfield, Lancaster, Pa., submits the 
answer to which the prize is awarded: 

In writing to a married woman who is unknown to 
the writer, the form ““My dear Mrs. Martin” seems to 
be too familiar. “Dear Madam” may be used in all 
cases without any hesitancy whatever. 

When it cannot be told whether the woman is mar 
ried or not, “Miss” may be assumed. A woman 
should, however, when writing to some one with 
whom she is not acquainted, sign her name in such a 
manner as to make clear to the recipient of the letter 
whether she is a “Miss” or a “Mrs.” The one form 


or the other should always be placed in parenthesis 
before her name, to be used in answering. 


Mr. John H. Linn, Topeka, Kans., also 
gives the preference to “Dear Madam,” 
saying that “the salutation ‘My dear Mrs. 
Martin’ implies at least an acquaintance, 
although not intimate 
Personally, we do not greatly care 


necessarily an 
one.” 
for the expressions “Madam,” “Dear 
Madam,” and “My dear Madam,” 
lieving them too cold, colorless, and im- 


be- 


personal, except in the most formal com- 
munications—such as those of a legal 
nature, for example. The form “Dear 
Mrs. Martin” seems more human, and 
conveys to the addressee a certain sug- 
gestion of personal interest on the part 
of the writer of the letter, without being 
unduly familiar. 

While we are on this subject, we 
should like to quote a paragraph which 
we found the other day in Correct Eng- 
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lish and which embodies a point that is 
not, we believe, generally observed: 

In connection with these salutations, note that some 
authorities indicate that an unmarried woman may be 
“Dear Madam” or ““My dear Madam;” 
these forms, however, are objectionable, for the reason 
that they are recorded as being especially required 
when addressing either married or women ; 
and, inasmuch as in the case of an unmarried woman 
it is impossible for a stranger to determine whether 
the form is applicable, it should be discarded alto 
gether. 


addressed as 


elderly 


Regarding the second part of the ques- 
tion, Mr. Linn suggests that in case the 
letter is written in longhand the title 
“Miss” or “Mrs.” may be penned in such 
a way as to look as much like one as the 
other, thus disguising one’s ignorance. 
This reminds us of the rule governing 
the spelling of such words as “perceive,” 
“believe,” etc., which was contributed to 
this magazine last year by a resourceful 
It ran like this: “Write your I’s 
and E’s so nearly alike that they cannot 


reader. 


be told apart, and place the dot between.” 


The Principles of Syllabication 


37. Kindly advise me, through the columns of the 
Gregg Writer, what is the best method of learning the 
correct division of words. Please state the basic rules 
at least the most important of them—governing 
this point. Is there any reference book oa this sub 
ject which I would find helpful? As my native lan- 
guage, Spanish, is very easily divided into its syllables, 
it is extremely difficult for me to tell, without refer 
ence to the dictionary, the correct division of an Eng 
lish word. 


—or 


The prize-winning discussion of this 
question is contributed by Mr. F. E. 
Schmitt, of New York City, who writes 
as follows: 


1. Asa rule, divide between a prefix and the letter 


following it. Ex.—Ante-cedent, be-fore, con-dition, 
pre-hx 
> 


2. Divide between a suffix and the letter which 
precedes; for instance, before ed (when pronounced 
as a separate syllable, as in tvit-ed), ing, ly, ment, 
ish, ble, er, est, tion, ful. Ex.—Delight-ed, divid-ing, 
live-ly, advance-ment, Swed-ish, crum-ble, writ-er, 
tru-est, ac-tion, aw-ful. 

3. When a consonant is 
the two letters. Ex.—Equip-ping, 
ditional, omis-sion, ex-cel-lent. 

4. Never divide th as pronounced in “the” or 
“thou;” ph as in “‘stenograph;” ng as in “ring;” gn 
as in “‘resign;” gh as in “tough;” tch as in “catch.” 


doubled, divide between 
er-ror, hol-ly, ad- 


5. Never divide a monosyllable as,/le-ngth, thro-ugh 
6. Never divide a syllable of-one letter from the 
rest of the word; as, a-gain, rock-y, etc. 





As a matter of fact, avoid word division as much as 


P rssibl 


We 
discussion by the following, quoted from 
Mrs. 
mar : 

divided, 


(a) Words should be when 
cording to their pr inciation, all the letters necessary 
to the pronunciation of each syllable being given; thus 
sis-ter, broth-er usin, hap-py, an-gel-« 

(b) Words should be divided according to their 
separate the prefix, the suffix, or 
the grammatica] ending from the the word; 
thus: re-mem-ber, re-solve, wid-ow, sin-ful, 


c 


may supplement this very good 


“Correct English” gram- 


Baker’s 


possible, ac 





moth-er 


derivation, so as t 
rest of 
win-dow, 
soul-ful 

(c) When the 
conflict, then pre: 
thus: rep-re-sent 
ho-me-o-path-y) 

[Note that the syllables are 
with the pronunciation, but contrary to the derivation 
of the according to the derivation of 
represent, the prefix re should be separated from the 
word present, whereas the divided in con 
formity with its pronunciation, which makes the vowel 
short in the syllable rep.] 

(d) When two or more vowels are placed together 
to form a diphthong or a triphthong, as the case may 
be, they must not be separated; as, loy-al, joy-ous; but 
»re vowels placed together do not form 


derivation and the pronunciation 
should be given to the latter; 
p-a-thy (not 


edence 
(not re-pre-sent), ho-me 
divided in accordance 
words; thus, 


word is 


when two or m 


a diphthong or a triphthong, the vowels may be 
divided; thus, a-e-ri-form, co-or-di-nate. 
(¢) Two consonants, or two aspirates, or a conso- 


nant and an aspirate, are usually separated, unless 
kept together by the operation of some other rule, as, 


for example, in paragraph b; thus, col-lect, col-lar, 
hat-ter, en-ter, but (b) post-age, west-ern 
[Note.—There are several specific rules given by 


grammarians relatively to the placing of consonants, 
but they are, in the main, embodied in the foregoing 
rules; thus: the rule that a single consonant coming 
between two vowel sounds must be placed with the 
first vowel if the sound of the vowel is to be short 
ened, is embodied in the paragraph oe, words should 
be divided according to their pronunciation; for ex 
ample, in the word study (or studies) the consonant d 
is placed with the first vowel, stud-y (stud4es), while 
in the word student, the consonant d is placed with the 
second vowel, stu-dent.] 

As Mr. Schmitt does not reply to the 
question concerning a reference book on 
the subject of syllabication, we should 
like to point out that complete exposi- 
tions may be found in any of the big 
unabridged dictionaries. In Webster’s 
International, for instance, eleven basic 
rules, with their amplifications and ex- 
ceptions, designed “to furnish a sufficient 
practical guide for ordinary use,” are 
given on page Ixxii. 

For a long time we have had in our 
“curiosities” file a certain document em- 
bodying some strange and original uses 
of the hyphen, and we are taking keen 
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zest in reproducing it herewith, merely by 
way of an illustrated lecture on what not 
to do with this—or to this—inoffensive 
little mark. The specimen was contrib- 
uted by Mr. E. M. Douglas, Madison, 
Wis., and is vouched for as the bona fide 
product of a stenographer to whom the 


right-hand margin was all in all. 


The Fourth Dimension 


38. What is the fourth dimension? Please discuss 


fully. 

The “Question Mark” fraternity is 
fortunate in possessing not a few mem- 
bers who have so thoroughly assimilated 


Dear Sir: 


ever since that “Please discuss fully” 
came under the editorial eye. Not that 
said editor was alone in his attitude of 
amused pity; far from that, he was sec- 
onded by some of our very best friends 
among the Markers themselves, a num- 
ber of whom even went to the trouble of 
writing a special letter to wish us joy of 
question No. 38! But now that our 
spirit of inquiry has been so completely 
vindicated, we can afford to say that we 
bear neither malice nor ill-will. 

The two experts who have engineered 
this triumph for the department are Mr. 
Chester H. Stow, San Francisco, Cal., 


Allow us to compliment you on the firm stand you have take 
-n on the ship-subsidy bill , surprising though it is to us aft 


-er your former disquisitions on the trust question. 
the passage of this bill would but the m 


-rvey the situation , 


As we su 


-ore surely surfeit certain already over-rich shipbuilders , r 


-esult in the disparagement of America's boasted freedom , refl 
-ect on its independence , and inflict a condition of wholesal 
-e taxation that would eventually be destructive of its natio 
-nal existence. We say without hesitation , and after refleot 
-ion , that no other measure now before the people ,whether int 
-ernational or merely domestic in scope , contains so many unw 
-~ise provisions. 

We petition you to keep up the praiseworthy and courageou 
-8 fight which you have so effectively begun ; and let us adju 
-re you that so blameworthy a measure -~ introduced at the requ 
-isition of the leisure classes fearful of free and fair com 
-petition -- would surely put this nation on the roadway to rap 


We will persistently resist its passage ourselves , 
to maintain our opposition until the advocates of thi 


-ropose 


-8 pernicious bill desist from their attempts 
us @ measure as unnecessary as it is injurious. 
-hat you are in this fight to stay and that no 
-nts can now change your course. 


and p 


to inflict upon 
We presume t 
subsequent eve 


Very truly yours , 


A CASE oF OVERWORKING THE HyYPHEN 


the knowledge they have acquired 
through reading and study that they are 
able to give it forth “thoroughly prepared 
and predigested,” as it were, like the 
popular breakfast foods! We feel that 


the discovery of that fact furnishes us 
full and complete compensation for the 
raillery and chuckling that have issued 
from the sanctum of the editor-in-chief 


and Mr. John H. Linn, Topeka, Kans. 
Every one will realize that, in such lim- 
ited space as we have at our command, 
it is not easy to give even the merest idea 
of an abstruse question like this, which, 
as Mr. Linn brings out, has driven many 
of its investigators insane; and it is espe- 
cially difficult when it becomes necessary 
to strip the discussion of the technical 
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terms that are associated with the sub- 
ject, in order to bring the ideas, so far as 
may be, within the grasp of the lay mind. 
For these reasons we feel that a special 
vote of thanks is due both Mr. Stow and 
Mr. Linn for the excellent work they 
have done on this question. 

We will begin with the longer discus- 
sion, which is that of Mr. Stow: 


I am sure that the readers who have asked for 
“a wider scope to this department” will have no cause 
for complaint after the appearance of this question! 
Certainly, if any one is able to furnish a perfectly 
satisfactory answer, the Gregg Writer will not only 
increase in width, length, and thickness, but will gain 
a new dimension—the fourth dimension! 

This is about the most abstract question one could 
imagine. It belongs to the realm of philosophy and 
metaphysical geometry, and, while in one sense the 
idea may be simply explained, it is even a harder nut 
to crack than some of the other puzzlers we run 
across, as, for example, ““Which was first, the hen or 
the egg?” or, “What is electricity?” No one tells us 
what electricity is, but we know that it has a real 
existence and that it has certain powers and modes of 
action. It is just the opposite with the fourth dimen- 
sion. We know what it is—or perhaps I should say, 
what it ought to be—but no one seems certain as to 
whether it has a real existence outside of the imagina- 
tion or not. However, to those who enjoy mental 
gymnastics it supplies strenuous exercise. 

The idea of the fourth dimension is based princi- 
pally on analogy and is difficult to explain without the 
use of illustrative diagrams. We are all familiar from 
our school geometry with the three dimensions by 
which we measure a solid (usually typified by a cube) 
—length, breadth, and thickness. They are the factors 
by which we measure the cubical contents of any 
solid or fix the position of any point therein. Thus, 
the exact location of any point in or on the earth is 
known when its longitude, latitude, and sea-level ele- 
vation are given. 

In geometry a point is said to have no dimensions; 
a line has one dimension only—that of length; a 
plane, or flat surface, has only two dimensions—length 
and breadth; and a solid body, like a cube, has three 
dimensions—length, breadth, and height. Now, then, 
say some, is it not possible that there is a fourth 
dimension in space which we are unable to perceive or 
conceive owing to our three-dimensional limitations? 
Why should there be only three dimensions? Why 
not four, five, or even more dimensions? 

It will be observed that a point moving outside of 
itself or perpendicular to itself produces a line; that 
a line moving perpendicular to itself produces or de- 
termines a plane, and that a plane or flat surface 
moving perpendicular to itself produces a solid. The 
plane moves in a direction perpendicular to its two 
dimensions—length and breadth—to produce the third 
dimension (height) of a solid. Is there another mio- 
tion in space which would be perpendicular to the 
three dimensions of a solid? We ordinary mortals 
are unable to think of such a direction, but some of 
the erudite geometricians have worked out a consistent 
system of geometry on the assumption that there was 
such a fourth dimension in space. The matter has 

also been considered in ways other than purely mathe- 
matical. 

If we imagine a world of beings living in a plane 
or on a flat surface, their motions would be limited to 
two directions only. They would have no sense of an 








up-and-down motion. Any line obstructing their path 
would be impassable, and a circle surrounding them 
would enclose them as much as a locked box would 
a being living in a three-dimensional world. If such 
an imaginary two-dimensional being were surrounded 
by a circle, he would see no means of escape and 
would have no notion of a movement upward or down- 
ward from the plane to surmount the obstacle. If a 
three-dimensional being were to lift him out of the 
plane and place him on the other side of the line, he 
would disappear from the view of his other two- 
dimensional companions while the movement was 
taking place, and the whole thing would be myste- 
rious and incomprehensible to them. Some writers 
have argued from this, by analogy, that we may be 
limited in a similar way to three-dimensional space, 
and that beings living in a four-dimensional world 
could mystify us just as casily. They could enter the 
strongest and most com detely closed box or room 
without apparently passing through the walls. They 
could turn a hollow rubber ball inside out without 
rupturing it or tearing it. We know that in a plane 
two symmetrical triangles cannot be made to coincide 
without lifting them from the plane. - Likewise, the 
two gloves of a pair are symmetrical, but they cannot 
be made congruent unless there was a possible move- 
ment in the fourth dimension. 

I think it was H. G. Wells who used this idea as 
the basis for one of his imaginative stories. He con- 
trived to place a man in the fourth dimension and 
then brought him back to this world with his body and 
organs all reversed from the normal. Prof. Zollner 
of Leipsic, Germany, is one who considered the theory 
of value in solving many of the strange phenomena 
he claims to have encountered in his investigations 
along the lines of psychical research and spiritualism 
(see his “Transcendental Physics”). C. H. Hinton, 
Washington, D. C., has written several books dealing 
with the fourth dimension, and Simon Newcomb and 
many others have also written on the subject. In 
January, 1909, the Scientific American, in behalf of 
some anonymous person, offered a prize of five hun- 
dred dollars for the best essay dealing in a non- 
mathematical way with the fourth dimension. Nearly 
two hundred and fifty papers were submitted, and a 
collection of the best ones is published under the title, 
“The Fourth Dimension Simply Explained.” 

This is rather a crude statement based on a some- 
what superficial knowledge of the subject, and there 
may be nothing clear about it to those who have not 
before given the question any consideration. Those 
who find it of interest and are inclined to speculative 
thought are referred to the books mentioned. Mr. C. 
H. Hinton’s ‘books on this are: “Scientific Romances,” 
“A New Era of Thought,” “The Fourth Dimension,” 
and “An Episode of Flatland,” published by Swan, 
Sonnenschein & Co. Another book ig “Flatland,” by 
E. A. Abbott, published by Little, Brown & Co. 


Mr. Linn’s explanation enforces and 
supplements the points made in the fore- 


going: 

Like many other scientific questions, this one con- 
cerning the fourth dimension can hardly be explained 
by a mere definition. In fact, certain mathematicians 
have been known to go insane in their effort to find 
out just what the fourth dimension is. With this 
warning to the propounder of this question, I shall 
attempt by the following illustrations to give some 
idea of what is meant. 

“A.” who is not capable of conceiving even one 
dimension, can see a point in only one position at a 
time. Although this point might move and thus gen- 
erate a line, he would still insist that it was only a 
point, for he has no conception of distance, no con- 
ception of even one dimension. He saw the point 
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before and he sees it now, but not being able to con 
ceive its being moved, to him it is not a line but 
merely a point. 

“B” can conceive of one dimension, but only one. 
He could see the line above, but only one line at a 
time. He has no conception of the surface generated 
by the motion of a line through space; consequently 
to him a surface, or plane, would appear as only a 
line, for he has conception of only one dimension. 
He could see the line generated by the point in dif- 
ferent positions, but could ste the line in only one 
position at a time. 

“C” can conceive of two but not three dimensions. 
He could see the above surface, but cannot conceive 
of a surface in more than one position at a time; he 
sees a surface here and later he may see it elsewhere, 
but to him it is the same surface, or plane, for he has 
conception of only two dimensions. He has no con- 
ception whatever of a geometrical solid; that is, a 
form generated by the motion or evolution of the sur- 
face (having two dimensions) through a third dimen- 
sion. You and I can conceive this, but that is as far 
as we can go. We can’t conceive of the geometrical 
form that would be generated by the evolution of a 
solid through the fourth dimension. We see the solid 
here and we see it elsewhere, but not being able to 
conceive the fourth dimension, we don’t know through 
what “flip-flops” it may have passed in going from the 
first position to the second; we are limited in our 
conception just as “A” and “B”’ and “C” were limited. 

With only one dimension, a convict’s movements 
could be limited by a point. He could move up and 
down the line until he reached that point, but no fur- 
ther. 

With two and only two dimensions, he could not 
only go up and down the line, but could not be 
stopped by a point, for with his other dimension he 
could go around it. But with a line in different posi- 
tions, he could be held in check. 

With three dimensions he could not be confined by 
a line or lines, for he could go over or under. In 
such a case it would require a surface in different 
positions; for instance, an ordinary prison cell. 

But suppose a fourth dimension. Under such a 
condition he could not be confined by surfaces of two 
dimensions, but only by solids of three dimensions. 
The ordinary prison could be turned inside out and 
back again through the keyhole—or without even a 
keyhole. 

In conclusion, if there were but one dimension, our 
whole universe would be limited by a point which has 
neither length, breadth, nor thickness. With only two 
dimensions, said universe is bounded by lines of one 
dimension. In our universe of three dimensions, sur- 
faces of two dimensions will limit further motion or 
progress. Now, what must be a universe of four 
dimensions in which it would take three dimensions 
to produce a limit—not surfaces in different positions, 
but solids? In such a universe one could be impris- 
oned only by being cast in a solid block. The least 
blow-hole in the cast would be a means of escape. 
Simple, isn’t it? 

Still, certain formulas of higher mathematics may 
be worked out on the hypothesis of a fourth dimen- 
sion. If we could find it, we could turn a rubber 
ball inside out without breaking or wrinkling the 
cover. Understand? I thought so. 


Two other excellent answers were also 
received—one from Mr. Clement Cop- 


pell, Liverpool, England, and the other 
from Miss Elizabeth N. Nicol, Jersey 
City, N. J. The latter furnishes us with 
a new word from the vocabulary of 


the fourth dimension—‘“hyperspace,” or 
“4-space.” Quoting from an article in 
the Scientific American of July 3, 1909 
(probably one of the articles referred to 
by Mr. Stow), she adds this interesting 
bit to the discussion : 


“‘Hyperspace has been brought somewhat in disre 
pute because spiritualists have assumed its existence in 
order to give ‘a local habitation’ to their vagaries. 
Nevertheless, the possibility of its existence has not 
yet been shown to be inconsistent with any scientific 
fact, and the limitation of space to three dimensions, 
though probably correct, is therefore purely empir 
ical.” 

One meets a good many references to 
this subject of the fourth dimension in 
the course of one’s magazine reading 
these days, and to those of us who have 
not had time to look up the matter thor- 
oughly, it will be a source of satisfaction 
that we have had even this slight ac- 
quaintance with its mysteries. Any fur- 
ther items of interest that any reader may 
happen upon, and that are not too tech- 
nical in character, will be gladly received 
at headquarters and spread upon the rec- 
ords if at all possible. 


Keeping Copies of Shorthand Letters 


39. I am conducting quite a lively shorthand cor 
respondence with various writers of the system, and 
am wondering how it will be possible for me to keep 
satisfactory copies of the letters I write without going 
to all the trouble of making a second draft. I have 
not found the letterpress plan to work well in this in 
stance, as I write with a very fine pen and the copies 
I have obtained have not been clear and distinct. 


This is another question which is asked 
time and again by correspondents, par- 
ticularly those among the “Postcarditis” 
clan who have extended their operations 
into the realm of shorthand letters; and 
nevertheless there are only two answers 
to it on file. The one to which the prize 
is awarded is submitted by Mrs. Janet N. 
Herzberg, Estherville, Ia., who discusses 


the question as follows: 
I have a formula that was given to me for making 
a hectograph, and which would, I think, furnish a 
very good way of making a reprint of letters. It is: 
One part white glue 
Two parts. water 
Four parts glycerine. 
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hese ingredients should be boiled together, and attitude of revolt. That one reader 
the mixture laced an ordinary square tin. By s ¥ ; 
ising a hectograph ink for writing the notes, a copy Miss Florence Rich, who is frank to sig 
of eacl etter « be made very easily, r aS many » , . 
pies as one would require. After taking the copy, herself “Public Stenographer, Hote 


the ink must e wiped from the hectograph with a 


lamp clot 


Many offices are equipped with such a 
device as this in a patented outfit called 
the “Dupligraph.” It seems to us, from 
our personal experience with this dupli- 


ink 


be 


cator, that the specially prepared 
for it 
almost too thick for perfect satisfaction 


which must be used would 
in writing shorthand; but it is possible 
that this difficulty could be overcome by 
thinning down the ink. 


Mr. C. I. 


suggests that “perhaps the camera could 


Brown, Providence, R. I., 


be made to do the trick,” and also passes 


along the following information: 


The Pen Carbon Manifold Company, New Bruns 
wick, N. J., sells “‘Winged-foot” Pen Carbon (so 
called), and will send samples to any one interested 
The sample which I received from them failed, how 
ever, to respond to a Spencerian No. 1 pen, but 
worked with pencil. Possibly a somewhat coarser pen 
would give better results. They also distribute circu 
lars of “our new Combination Series Pen Carbon 


Manifold Books.” 


them for samples 


Any one interested might writ 


and circulars. 
This question is open for further dis 
cussion. 


Extra Work and Extra Pay 





4( I should like to have the readers of this de 
partment express themselves as to the “professional 
ethics” vering such a case as the following: 

Suppose a stenographer is employed in a small office, 


light and where he 


Suppose, fur 


where the work is 


often has odd moment 


coniparatively 


s at his disposal 


ther, that a relative f his employer has some work 
from time to time which she desires to have typewrit 
ten—manuscript ranging in subject from “A Course 
of Instruction for a Kindergarten Class” to ““A Course 


in Domestic Science’’—work that is peculiarly tedious 
and entirely out of the province of ordinary office 
stenography. Suppose the stenographer is asked, 


through his employer, to copy this work for her: 


Would the stenographer be justified in declining to 
do this work without extra remuneration? Of course, 
if the request were made by the lady herself, the mat- 
ter would be greatly simplified, as the stenographer 


then tell her that he was not doing “charity 


everybody. 


could 
work” for 


The author of this question, it seems, 
has come to the wrong place for sympa 
thy, as there is only one reader who is at 
all inclined to uphold him in his evident 





Havlin, Cincinnati, Ohio.” Miss Rich 


gives her opinion as follows: 


rhe stenographer is employed for a stipulated sal 
ary, to do a certain amount of office work. Extra 
work should receive extra pay He might suggest to 
his employer that there is a public stenographer close 
by who does manuscript copying; that when he does 
the work for nothing he is cutting her rates, which is 
unprofessional; therefore, he is justified in declining 
to do extra work for nothing The employer may 
take offense at such a stand. In that case, the stenog 
rapher would be wis« %k for another position 


This view, however, is the direct oppo- 
site of that held by every other reader 
who answered this question. Among so 
thoughtful 


discussions, it is exceedingly difficult to 


many and _ well-expressed 
pick the winner, but we have finally de- 
cided upon that sent in by Mr. C. H. 
Hamel, of Chicago. 


If a stenographer is employed to work certain hours 
at a fixed remuneration, his time, as stenographer, is 
certainly at the disposal of the employer during work 
ing hours, and it is he, and not the stenographer, who 
accommodates relatives, friends, or others in such 
cases as the one cited in question No. 40 

The lady who wishes the copying done should, and 
apparently does, go to the employer; and so long as 
she does that, and the work is then turned over to 
the stenographer, there appears to be no good reason 


for refusing to do such pying or other stenographic 
work The stenographer’s personal likes or dislikes 
the particular subject matter do not enter into 

the question 
Such service is similar to writing personal letters 


f wh 


mmodations to 


ch may be in the nature 
his friends and rela 


wr the employs 


r, some 


of tavors or acc 


tives, and entirely independent of his business. The 
correspondence even be of such a character as to 
leave the stenographer in the dark as to whether the 
employer is having the work done for himself or 
some one else. 

The employer pays for the work which is done in 
his office and has the right to give others the benefit 
of such services, whether they be those of the mes 
senger, the bookkeeper, or the stenographer, just as it 
is his privilege to allow some one not connected with 
the office to come in and use his desk telephone. 


lady 


sent out 


in question were to ask that 
to mow her lawn or set 
might forbid, and it 


Of course, if the 
the stenographer be 


up a stove, “professional ethics” 


would rest with the stenographer to decide whether 
he cared to perform the services in his individual 
capacity, and as to the benefit or harm that might 
result from spending his odd moments in that way. 


Similar opinions are expressed by Mr. 
Eugene R. Woodson, Washington, D. C., 
who quotes an inspiring bit from Elbert 
Hubbard’s famous “Message to Garcia” 
shorthand 
long) to add strength to his point: 


(to be published in before 
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“Civilization is one long, anxious search for just 
such individuals. Anything such a man asks shall be 
granted. His kind is so rare that no employer can 
afford to let him go. He is wanted in every city, 
town and village—in every office, shop, store and fac- 
tory. The world cries out for such; he is needed, 
and needed badly.” 

Carry the message to Garcia—and leave “profes- 
sional ethics” for the indifferent, half-hearted stenog 
rapher who seeks an excuse for dodging work for 
which he is not paid. 

“Folks who never do any more than they get paid 
for, never get paid for any more than they do.” 


Mr. Linn places the matter on a basis 


of barter and exchange, saying in part: 


The stenographer should remember that if he has 
sold so many hours’ services it is really as dishonest 
to appropriate this time for his personal use as it 
would be to appropriate property which the employer 
had likewise purchased. The employer may see fit to 
give you a certain amount of this property; he may 
also see fit to give you back a certain amount of your 
time for your personal use or improvement. If, how- 
ever, he wishes to give this time to a relative, that is 
his concern, not yours. 

On the other hand, you are justified in asking for 
additional remuneration at any time you think your 
services justify it. When your time increases in par 
value, it should also increase in market value. If 
your employer is unable or unwilling to give you a 
just price for what you have to sell, look for another 
market. Of course, as a matter of courtesy, if for no 
other reason, you should give him ample time to buy 
elsewhere. 


Mr. Clarence I. Brown takes a some- 
what philosophical view of the question: 


Supposing the case an actual one, and the employer 
like most business men, it is not likely that “‘charity 
work” would long be allowed to interfere with the 
general office work. On the other hand, if the em 
ployer desires to assist worthy philanthropic agencies, 
he has every right to do so; and he is only one of a 
large number of business men who are looking out 
upon the world and seeing something besides dollars 


and cents. I do not think that the typist has just 
ground for complaint. What is he employed for, any- 
way? 


When, in the opinion of the stenographer, the ‘‘char- 
ity work” becomes so strenuous that it is really “be- 
yond the limit,” there could be no harm in his keeping 
tab on the actual time consumed in making the type- 
written manuscripts. An actual statement of the cost 
would soon enable the employer to judge whether or 
not the policy was advisable. At any rate, the figures 
would prove mighty suggestive. 

The case is spoken of as being “entirely out of the 
province of ordinary office stenography.” To the 
mind of a “Rational” typist, the case would seem to 
involve less “professional ethics” and more profes- 
sional typewriting! 


This question brought out a wealth of 
anecdote and reminiscence, all of which 
is worth quoting in full if we had the 
space for it. Miss Stella J. Schaeffer, 
York, Pa.; Mr. W. E. Leach, Port Ar- 
thur, Tex., and Miss Mary E. Williams, 
Marion, IIl., discussed the question very 
creditably. 


The Best Answers 


This month’s special prize for the best 
answers received is awarded to Mr. John 
H. Linn, Topeka, Kans. 


Pa) 
th 
tF 


Referred For Answer 


46. Question No. 36, presented for discussion in the 
April issue, involves a choice between “My dear Mrs. 
Martin” and “Dear Madam” im a case where a 
formal salutation is desired. Why not simply “Dear 
Mrs. Martin”? That form seems to me much less 
“familiar” than “‘My dear Mrs. Martin.” To my mind 
the possessive pronoun conveys a certain suggestion 
of intimacy. I should like to have your readers dis- 
cuss this point of the comparative familiarity of 
“Dear” and “My dear.” 

47. In the October number of the Phonographic 
World is an article on “The Essentials of a Stenog- 
rapher’s Education,” by Henry Klein, LL. B., the 
seventh paragraph of which reads as follows: 

“Many stenographers, especially those who have but 
lately graduated, attempt to take down notes while 
being dictated to. This is an error which should be 
early overcome. The proper way to do is to listcn 
to a sentence, then afterward to write it down. By 
attempting to listen and to write at one and the same 
time, the young graduate often becomes confused and 
is unable to transcribe his notes. If your employer 
dictates too fast, the best plan is to call his attention 
to it, so that he may reduce his speed. Very few 
employers have any objection to this; on the con- 
trary, many of them rather appreciate it.” 

I should like to have other stenographers express 
their opinions as to the practicability of this author’s 
theory, particularly when applied to dictation cover- 
ing machinery descriptions, land descriptions, dimen- 
sions and prices of lumber, etc. 

48. I took my first position only a week ago, and 
find that I am very often puzzled about little points 
of office etiquette. For instance, frequently when I 
am taking dictation men will come in to see my 
employer, invariably walking right up to his desk. Is 
it “the proper thing” under such circumstances for 
the stenographer to withdraw at once? Is it not possi- 
ble that the man may be some one to whom my em 
ployer does not care to give any time, and would not 
my surrendering the chair give the intruder certain 
encouragement and render it more difficult to get rid 
of him? 

This may be a silly question, but there is no one in 
my office to whom I can go for advice on these points, 
and I am therefore bringing my troubles to the de- 
partment that dispenses “First Aid to the Anxious.” 

49. I should like to know whether there is any 
special distinction between ‘‘ago” and “since,” and 
whether the words are correctly employed in the fol- 
lowing sentences: “A few weeks since, when I was 
in your city, I called at your office.” “Several years 
ago there was a terrible fire in that neighborhood.” 

50. I learned the touch method at school, but 
when I accepted my first position I was so frightened 
that I could not resist looking at the keys. As a 
result, I cannot now use the touch method. Would 
you advise my taking it up again? 


7—Jh 


More Good Questions Wanted! 











should be addressed. 


By Frederick R. Austin, 45 State St., Detroit, Mich., to whom all communications for this department 





A New Examination 


DF iq N page 461 of the April Gregg 
&) Writer reference was made to 
ISS a special examination for ste- 
nographers with a knowledge of orni- 
thology and mammalogy, together with 
a knowledge of the special laws of the 
United States relative to protection of 
game and birds. While the position to 
be filled as a result of that examination 
is an excellent one, there is but one va- 
cancy to be filled, and few are apt to 
occur in the future. 

There are, however, a large number of 
positions in the federal civil service, re- 


quiring the services of stenographers 
who possess a knowledge of law such as 
can be obtained by careful study of the 
general principles for a period of a year 
or so. Heretofore these positions have 
been filled from two different registers; 
one, where the work to be done was al- 
most entirely stenographic, from the gen- 
eral stenographer-typewriter register ; the 
other, where legal work predominated, 
from the law clerk register. The Com- 
mission has now announced a new form 
of examination, the official title of which 
is given as 


Law Clerk, Stenographer and Typewriter 


cured from this examination will 
be certified to fill seven va- 
cancies in the position of clerk, quali- 
fied in law, stenography, type- 
writing, at salaries ranging from $1,000 
to $1,200 per annum, in the Division of 
Naturalization, Washington, D. C., and 
vacancies requiring similar qualifications 
as they may occur, unless it shall be de- 
cided in the interest of the service to fill 
such vacancies by reinstatement, trans- 
fer, or promotion. 





and 


The examination will consist of the 
subjects mentioned below, weighted as 
indicated : 


Subjects W eights 
1. Spelling (twenty words of more than average 
GE cnccccece< 
2. Arithmetic (fundamental rules, fractions, per- 
centage, interest, discount, analysis, and 
statement of simple acounts)........... ve 5 
3. Penmanship (the handwriting of the competitor 
in the subject of report writing will be 
considered with special reference to the 
elements of legibility, rapidity, neatness, 


general appearance, etc.) .... 2.6.66. seeeeee 5 
4. Report writing (test in writing, in letter form, 

a report of from 150 to 200 words in length, 

summarizing and arranging in logical order 

a series of facts included in a given state- 

ment of 400 or 500 words) 





a Se 


ee 


ek oe 


SS 
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5. Copying and correcting manuscript (test in specimen questions given in previous 
making a smooth, corrected copy of a draft L. : =" : 
of manuscript which includes erasures, mis numbers of the Gr Writer, with the 


spelled words, errors in syntax, etc.)....... 5 
6. Law (embracing practical questions wupor 
nearly the entire field of law, excepting 
technical rules of practice and statutory 
laws not common to all the States)........ 
7. Stenography sees 
8. Typewriting (copying from rough draft) 
9. Typewriting (copying and spacing)... : 5 
10. Typewriting (copying from plain copy) 


Total lhl 100 
Applicants must have reached their 
twenty-fourth but not their fortieth 
birthday on the date of the examination. 
No eligible who is under 27 years of age 
will be certified for appointment to the 
position of naturalization examiner. 

These positions offer exceptional op- 
portunities for practice in the courts in 
connection with naturalization hearings. 

In order to become eligible as a result 
of this examination, competitors must 
attain a rating of at least 70 in the sub- 
ject of law and an average of at least 
70 in stenography and typewriting tests 
combined with the weights indicated 
above. Should a competitor fail in these 
subjects, the remaining subjects of his 
examination will not be considered. 

Applicants will be admitted to this ex 
amination regardless of their place of 
residence, but only those who are ex- 
amined in the State in which they reside, 
and who have been actually domiciled in 
such State for at least one year previous 
to the date of examination, will be eligi- 
ble for appointment in the apportioned 
service in Washington, D. C. 

It will be seen by comparing the table 
of relative weights given above that the 
law questions form only 35 per cent of 
the total value of the weights given for 
the various subjects, 30 per cent being 
given to general education, 20 per cent 
to stenography, and 15 per cent to type 
writing. 

The various subjects mentioned in the 


table above have been fully described and 


exception of the subject of law. As 
stated in the table, the examination in 
this subject will consist of practical ques- 
tions upon substantive law, i. ¢., exclud- 
ing technical rules of practice and local 
statutes. The editor of this department 
has personally taken this examination, 
and in his opinion a person otherwise 
qualified could acquire a sufficient knowl- 
edge of law to pass this part of the ex- 
amination by a careful reading of some 
good book on elementary law, such as 
Smith’s Elementary Law, and a modern 
quizzer, such as Owen’s Law Quizzer. 
(These books can be purchased through 
the editor of this department by address- 
ing the American Legal News, 45 State 
Street, Detroit, Mich. Price, $3.75 for 
Elementary Law, and $4.00 for Quizzer.) 


7 
Specimen Questions 


To enable those interested in this ex- 
amination to judge of the character of 
questions asked in the legal part of the 
examination, the following questions, 
which have been used, are given. Occa- 
sionally the Commission will give twenty- 
eight questions, twenty of which must be 
answered. This is a decided advantage 
to the applicant, as he can choose the 
easiest questions and leave eight of the 


more difficult ones unanswered. 


] a) When one statute is repealed by another, 
of what effect, if any, is the repeal of the repealing 
Statute? (6) State three leading principles govern 
ing the construction of statutes. 2. (a) What power 
is granted by the Constitution as to the creation of 
United States inferior courts? To whom is it granted? 
(b) How far has the power called for in (a) been 
exercised, and which was the last instance of its 
exercise? 3. (a) If part of a law is unconstitutional 
how are the other parts affected? (b) Under the judi- 
cial construction placed upon the habeas corpus clause 
of the Constitution, in whom only is the right to sus- 
pend the writ? 4. (a) State the essential distinction 
between common law and equity. (b) Name eight of 
the enumerated powers of Congress. 5. (a) Show by 
means of examples the distinction between compe 
tency of evidence and sufficiency of evidence, and 














state y wv m < i ! ed What is the yurt f another jurisdiction within the same State? 
as t é nee Name t easons for 18 1) Explain and illustrate the distinction between 
, t t f res 3 g unty and suret b) Upon a note payable on 
N sses itters f ler 1 and conta ng 1 interest clause, when does 
the ts take j l notice the statute f limitation take effect and when does the 
7 s) What is the genera s to a party’s nterest begin to run? 19. (a) Explain in full what 
mpeaching S WI tne Give the reas f is meant by exemplary damages Illustrate. (b) A 
t State ‘ gene i per n hires a e t go to a certain place, but 
tness may . eatione se ¢ iteral facts. and goes to another | ‘ The horse is accidentally in 
give the general rule as to the- lict f test jured, and the bailee refuses to pay for the hire of 
' wy governs in s se " s) State t rst Of what offense is the bailee guilty? What 
riefw 1 lit a give , ren st full recourse of the bailor? 20. (a) Under the 
“te ty A testator , mewes saving had w of pleading what, in full, is meant by a variance? 
ns. John. W \m. 1 Tames He left What is its effect Illustrate (b) Does a demurrer 
s entire estate ¢ his sons, naming them in his raise a questior f law or of fact? By whom is it 
as | “ - Fre How should heard W at s the effect f a demurrer if sus 
. s W LW ed Illustra 
a re W s : Y : ‘ . . : . 
. ' , B 4 It is the policy of the appointing off- 
. i a te fy gh wo ° can ee’ cials to fill the higher-grade law posi- 
refuses to deliver the goods. What remedy, if any tions in the service by promotion of those 
has B at law What it « t N ne one ground ° r 
pale OP age" sine nem Wl aun. “eal entering the service through the law clerk 
rape ae sll aks “ache ‘aaa r wacy examinations. While the entrance salary 
rtgage differ from a deed yhat is meant by js seldom more than $900 to $1,200 a 
mm ¢ t fr mption ? What wu ying p 


e requires that a deed be recorded? Name an Year, there are a number of high-grade 


tance d ‘ re led dee 2.8 : : 7” 
: F - tad we ; legal positions carrying salaries of $1,800 
would be v ,a gh the ‘ vas ‘ : - : 
oe Tak Site he etn f the very of the deed. to $2,500 a year, which are usually filled 
ll. (a at is the paran mt 7 ‘ served by : x . 
irts in construing a will, and what portion of a by promotion rather than by new appoint- 
will is nstrued unde the law, nd 1 at ~portior 
ler sty ? md - se in ie cee, «= ee 
equity How, and who the estate 
b person administered vy Smear teh Whe This examination will probably be held 
st : y wid s ght ‘ r » 
a) A, who is divorced, is p ted in tl again in the fall, and those interested 
lecree from remarrying. H tly marries 
n another State. Under what circumetanens, if cay, snould start at once to prepare for it-s0 
os the marrings geet Who is the natural as to be ready when it is again an- 
guardian tf a minor | ver what does such guard N e . 7 
anship extend? What is guardianship ad litem? nounced. Write at once fo “U. S. Civil 
3. (a) What invariable rule may be applied to d . : . : , ; = = 
J etaton ine that al vartnershin has been Service Commission, Washington, D. C., 
: ’ ’ ‘ i ita } ic S p 15 ec 


rested? State © case, end apply the re, CDP we asking for the following printed matter: 
far does the act ta thicer if a corporation n ’ 


the shareholders? Upon what general principle of “Forms 302 and 304; and special an- 
law does the act of one partner bind the other part , . 
om Gh taki Gein ‘F lid nouncement No. 440, issued May 12, 





essentials to a val con 
met Who, if any one, may dispute the con- § 1911.” Also ask—in a separate letter, or 
iderat f a contract under ea 15. (a) Name x . 
ec ds of bailment. Explain a common carrier's on a separate card, if postal is used—to 
liability in respect t g ls nd his liability in re a . . . 
ct to persons. (b) A, a prisoner, has reason to be be notified whem another examination 1s 
prehensive of ill treatment from the sheriff, and announced for “Law Clerk, Stenographer 
muses writing nder sea o pay the sherif . 
$100 if he will release him. The prisoner is duly and Typewriter Be sure to write your 
tried and the sheriff releases him by order of the , ws < oe 
it. A refuses to pay. Can the sheriff maintain full name and post office address on in- 
t (sive the isons t c 


: A quiries. 

B but known to A, contains only a bi nk artridge. Just as we go to press, we learn that 
ab = 3 > svc ie i ae oat lefense & a R the Commission has postponed the above- 

earl - seal ’ described examination to July 5-6; so all 

ses? A prisoner is brought to trial under a statute ¢hose interested should write at once for 


affix penalty therefor What should be the action of Special d innoun ement No. 140 as 


the tr court 7. (a) When, if ever, does th . . : 6 ae" . 
eaiee af t hind nersons outside of its @mended May 29; forms 302 and 304. 
jurisdiction ? Under what circumstances may a 4pplicants must furnish their own type- 
ause f action arising and mmenced within the a ‘ae . 
jurisdiction of one court be originally tried by a writing machines and stands or tables for 
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same, on the first day of the examina- 
tion, : 

It is more than likely that this examina- 
tion will be held again, as it is seldom 
that enough eligibles can be secured the 
first time a new technical examination is 
announced. 

G 

Examination For Philippine Service 
AHE United States Civil Service 
f Commission announces an 
amination on August 30-31, 1911, 
to fill the vacancies as they may occur in 


ecx- 





the positions of teacher, industrial teach- 
er, and clerk in the Philippine Service. 
The entrance salary of the majority of 
male appointees will be $1,200 per an 
num, although some appointments may be 
salaries of $1,000 or $1,100, 
based upon the experience and the rela- 


made at 


tive standing in the examination, and they 
will be eligible for promotion up to $2,000 
per annum for teachers. Eligibility in 
the assistant examination is required for 
promotion to the positions of division 
superintendent, which salaries 
ranging from $1,800 to $3,000. 


The work of 


carry 


American men teachers 
is largely of a supervisory character, and 
the higher positions are filled as vacan- 
cies occur by the promotion of those who 
have demonstrated their efficiency and 
ability in the service. 

Heretofore the majority of those qualli- 
fying in the assistant examination who 
are willing to accept appointments as 
teacher have been selected. Others will 
be required in the various clerical and ad- 
ministrative offices in the islands. 

Men only will be admitted to the ex 
amination of assistant. 
the 
teacher examination unless they are the 


Women will not be admitted to 


wives, immediate relatives, or fiancées of 





men examined for.teacher or assistant 
or appointed to or already employed in 
the Philippine Service as teacher, except 
that those who have had special experi- 
ence in the teaching of D~mestic Science 
and Home Economy, or have had train- 
ing in these subjects and are applicants 
for positions as special teachers of Do- 
mestic Science and Home Economy, may 
applicant 
should state definitely in her application 


be admitted. Each woman 
the name, address, and relationship of 
such person, or that she is applicant for 
a position as a teacher of Domestic 
Appoint 


Science and Home Economy. 


ments made from the female teacher 


register will be at entrance salaries of 
$1,000 to $1,200. 

It is desired to secure as many eligibles 
as possible who are college graduates, 
and especially graduates of polytechnic 
schools and of agricultural schools, and 
also to secure eligibles who are graduates 
of normal schools. 

The Philippine school year begins in 
the early part of June and ends with the 
month of March. So far as possible all 
appointments as teachers are made with 
a view to their arrival at Manila before 
the beginning of the school year. which 
requires that the appointees sail in April 
or the first week in May. In this way 
the contract period of two years expires 
with the school year. Later sailings are 
sometimes permitted, but few appoint- 
ments are made during the remainder 
of the Those should 
write at once to the United States Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C., 


year. interested 


for Special Announcement No. 442, is 
sued May 17, 1911, and Application and 
Examination Form B. I. A. 2. No ap 
plication will be accepted unless properly 
medical certifi- 
Commission at 


executed, including the 
cate, and filed with the 
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Washington. In-applying for these ex 
aminations the exact title of the position 
sought, as given at the head of this an- 
nouncement, should be used in the ap- 
plication. 

Applications which are received too 
late to arrange for the examination on 
the date named will be kept on file for 
the next examination. 

For information relative to employ- 
ment in the Philippine civil service other 
than that contained in this announcement, 
applicants should address the Bureau of 
Insular Affairs, War Department, Wash- 


maton, dD. od 
G 


Civil Service Jottings 


Nott Under this 


nth al] attention to the success « 


m month t 
wers of th 


heading we will fr 


ement col} have entered the govern 


Mr. Ralph Steckley, of 
Pa., has received an. appointment in the 


Harrisburg, 
government service at 
Philadelphia, in the office 
of the Inspector of Ma- 
chinery for U. S. Navy. 
Mr. Steckley 

his training in 
Shorthand 


typewriting at the Penn- 


received 





Gregg 


and touch 





ad 


RALPH E. STECKLEY 


sylvania College, Lan- 


caster, Pa., under the direction of Prof. 


J. M. Wade. After graduation he 
worked as a_ stenographer for the 
Johnson Harvester Company, Swift 
& Co.—both of Harrisburg—and the 


Pennsylvania Steel Co., Steelton, Pa., at 
which last-named place he was employed 
when he received his civil service appoint- 
ment. He writes that on the same day he 
received his grades he was tendered an 
appointment at Washington at an en- 
trance salary of $720, which he declined, 
and that the following week he was of- 








fered the position he is now holding at 
an entrance salary of $950, which shows 
that with civil service appointments you 
must not always accept the first position 
Mr. Steckley finds the work he 
pleasant, and says 


offered. 
is engaged in very 
that the hours and prospects of advance- 
He is strong in his 
praise of his system of shorthand, and 
finds that it meets fully all the require- 
the work in 


which he is now engaged. 


ment are excellent. 


ments of very technical 


lhe editor is in receipt of a letter from 
far-away Hawaii, informing him of the 
success of a native Hawaiian, who does 
not wish his name published, but who is 
not averse to giving our readers the re- 
sult of his experiences with the civil serv- 
His letter follows: 
April 19, 1911 


ice €xaminations. 
Honolulu, T. H., 
Dear Sir: 

I know you are always glad to hear from Gregg 
writers who have taken the civil service examinations 
I took two examinations, one on January 24, the other 
on February 11 Received grades on first one in 
March, and by the same mail was offered a position in 
Washington, D. C., but as it entailed leaving the 
islands and traveling 3,000 miles, I declined to accept 
it. Have recently received my grades on the second 
examination, and in the next mail was offered a posi- 
tion in the office of the Lighthouse Inspector, in Hono- 
lulu, which I have accepted, my new duties beginning 
on May 1. 

I believe there is a good field for stenographers and 
also for typewriters in the government service, as I did 
not have to wait for more than a day after receiving 
my grades before I was offered an appointment. 

It might be of interest to know that there were four 
competitors at the last examination I took, and I was 
the only one that succeeded in passing it. Two of my 
competitors used the Pitman system, and the other 
wrote Pernin. 

Later on I am going to try to obtain an appointment 
in the Philippine Service, by means of a transfer from 
my present position. I may add that I became inter- 
ested in the civil service through the helpful sugges- 
tions in the Civil Service Department of the Gregg 
Writer. I found the practical pointers given in this 
department of great benefit when I came to the exami- 
nation room 

I received my knowledge of the Gregg system in 
1905 at Oahu College, Honolulu, under the direction 
of Mr. L. C. Howland; I also took a post-graduate 
course at the San Francisco Business College under 
Mr. Howard, a very efficient teacher. I held a steno- 
graphic position here for two years. in a commercial 
house, and later was employed tor three years as 
assistant registrar of the Kamehameha Schools. I am 


now employed as Assistant Clerk in the Senate, and 
am doing some stenographic work, as well as a great 
deal of typewriting 


I am a native Hawaiian. 
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Making of the Half-tone Plate—Concluded 


Education for Business 


(For key to this plate see “Expert Shorthand Speed ( 
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of High Speed 


(For key to this plate see “Expert Shorthand Speed Course,” page 53 
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(To be continued) 
(For key to this plate see “Expert Shorthand Speed Course,” pages 53 and 54.) 








Sor the Reporter 


By Fred H. Gurtler, 69 W. Washington St., Chicago, to whom all communications for this department should 
be addressed. 





Roscoe C. 


Specking 


Official Court Reporter, St. Louis, Mo. 


HE phrase, “the best by test,” 
although well-worn, is suitably 





applied to the recognition of 
the Gregg system of shorthand in the 
Circuit Court of one of the largest cities 
of the United States. 
this sketch, Mr. 
the position 


reporter 


The subject of 
Roscoe C. Specking, 
occupies 
of official 
the Circuit 
Eighth Judicial District 
of 
located in the city of 
St. Louis. 

In the course of our 


in 
Court, 


Missouri, which is 


correspondence with 
Mr. 


ceived a 


Specking we re- 
letter which 
we have pleasure in re- 


producing almost in its 


entirety. The reader 
will note particularly 
that Opportunity § did 


not force this position Bosren C 


on its present encum- 
bent ; on the contrary, he went more than 
the 
of thorough preparation, perseverance, 
ability, reliability, tact and foresight, the 
work was awarded to him as the logical 


Stenog- 


halfway to meet it, and as result 


person to do it—and do it well. 
zvhers aspiring to the higher positions, 

4 especially to positions as official court 
‘ters, must dismiss from their minds 
tr.c idea that such achievements are pos- 
sible without the aspirant’s possessing, 
first, ability, and after that initiative, will- 


power, intuition, and perseverance. The 





majority of stenographers can get “a 
position,” but only a small percentage are 
willing to expend the extra energy neces- 
sary to prepare themselves to do work re- 
quiring greater ability and expertness. 
Mr. Specking, it will be seen, was willing 
to invest that necessary time and effort, 
and he is now reaping 
the 
reward of his labors. 


very worth-while 


In reply to our letter 


asking permission to 
print a specimen of his 
notes and to present 


his experience to our 
readers, Mr. Specking 
wrote us in part as fol- 
lows: 

Judge J. Hugo Grimm 
pointed me as one of the offi 
cial stenographers of the Cir 
cuit Court on December 1 last, 
and I am now serving as such 
in Division No. 1. This is my 
first official position, and I be 
lieve I am the youngest of the 
ficial reporters in St. Louis 
and the only one of them writ 


SPECKING 


ing Gregg Shorthand — al 
though, in view of the great strides being made by 
ur systen I cannot expect to hold this distinction 
very long 


I began studying Gregg Shorthand in 1902 in Hill’s 
College, Sedalia, Mo. After finishing my 
a position as stenographer in the law 
During 


Business 
course I took 
office of Col. John Cosgrove at Boonville, Mo. 


the three years I spent in his office I reviewed my 
text-book several times and had my brother dictate 
everal novels to me. I came to St. Louis in 1905 
and went to work for Allen & Mooney, who were 


official reporters in the Circuit Court here and did a 
general shorthand reporting business. I assisted them 
as a substitute in their divisions of the Circuit Court 
for four years, and when I left was handling a large 
share of their business. Notwithstanding that I was 
actively at work reporting all day, I still kept up my 
plan of having some one dictate to me, and managed 
to get through several novels and a volume of Daniel 
Webster’s speeches. I believed—and do still believe— 


that this practice helped me nearly as much as my 
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actual reporting experience. In January, 1910, I 
secured a place as stenographer in the Law Depart- 
ment of this city. My reporting duties were not so 
heavy there, but I felt that I had a better opportunity 
to secure an official place for myself, and I kept up 
my reporting in the evening. Eleven months later I 
was appointed to my present place in the Circuit 
Court. 

I have never written any other than the Gregg 
system, but I am familiar with some of the other 
methods and have many reasons to be glad I took 
up Gregg Shorthand. In the first place, a hard day’s 
reporting does not exhaust me as it does some other 
reporters whom I know and who write the zig-zag, 
shaded Pitmanic systems. For instance, yesterday I 
started at nine in the morning and, with the excep- 
tion of an hour-for luncheon, reported continuously 
on a rapid case all day until six in the evening; and 
at eight o’clock last night I reported single-handed a 
lecture lasting over an hour and had it all read off 
to the typewriter by two o'clock this morning, the 
transcript amounting to thirty pages (my pages average 
300 words to the page). This has been an almost 
daily experience of mine all winter, and off and on 
for several years, and I am still gaining in weight! 
I reported the Deep Water-Ways Convention this year 
in St. Louis, and in two days took down some 280 
pages of speeches, transcribing them the following 
week. I do not mention these things as a credit to 
myself, but just to show what can be done with our 
system by a man of very ordinary ability. 

And then, the fact that our system has no shading 
or position gives the reporter a very wide latitude in 
writing. I find that I can read my notes as readily 
as the Pitmanic writers with whom I work and who 
have had many years’ more experience. Another 
advantage we have is our ability to write proper names 
in shorthand, and it is this, doubtless, that makes our 
system so adaptable to medical reporting. 

Notwithstanding the fact that our colleges are turn- 
ing out many thousands of stenographers every year, 
good ones are still being sought after. My place in 
the Law Department paid me $125 a month and my 
shorthand secured me the place. Another position in 
that Department paying $100 a month went begging 
for several weeks because no satisfactory man pre- 
sented himself, and this is only one of the many 
cases I know of. Several new stenographic positions 
paying $90 a month were created a few weeks ago 
here at the Court House, and up to a few days ago 
the man in charge was still looking for some good 
stenographers. I advised him to have the pay raised, 
because good men can command better salaries than 
that now. 

Of course, it takes hard work to acquire an expert 
knowledge of shorthand. The advice given by Lord 
Eldon to law students might well be heeded by short- 
hand students; it was to “live the life of a hermit, 
and work like a horse.” The good stenographer can 
figure on an income of $100 per month, and with 
Gregg Shorthand and Touch Typewritirg he has the 
benefit of all that science can do for him. 


It will be an inspiration to you to 
read this letter over several times. Hav- 
ing done so, and having compared the 
amount of practicing done by Mr. Speck- 
ing with the practicing you have done, as 
well as compared the results, can you 
arrive at what your speed should be? Is 
that figure higher or lower than your ac- 


tual speed? Do you not consider his 
‘course of study’’ worthy of adoption ? 

The notes from Mr. Specking’s note- 
book reproduced herewith contain so 
many excellent features in the way of 
spacing, penmanship, theory, economy of 
strokes, phrasing, application of the Ab- 
breviating Principle, etc., that it is diffi- 
cult to elaborate on them in the limited 
space we have at our disposal. 

Generally, however, we would call the 
attention of our readers to the close and 
regular spacing between outlines, the 
easy swing to the writing, the excellent 
“get-away strokes,” and the compact- 
ness and clearness of the notes. The spe- 
cimen as a whole has the appearance of 
having been written by a competent pro- 
fessional writer. For the purposes of 
this reproduction two pages have been 
placed side by side and slightly reduced. 
The notebook used by Mr. Specking is a 
very small one—334 inches wide and 7% 
inches long. 

An excellent precaution exercised by 
Mr. Specking is in writing the name of 
the questioning attorney each time, as 
you will notice. This is an accurate 
means of determining who makes the 
statement or asks the question, and is 
also an aid in getting out the transcript 
quickly. Observe, however, the discre- 
tion used in adopting abbreviated forms 
for these names. Mr. Specking writes all 
proper names in shorthand; note the ac- 
curacy of his outlines. If proper names 
are not written in accordance with the 
principles of the system, an accurate 
transcript is obviously impossible, as 
neither memory, context, nor anything 
else will aid the transcriber. 

We congratulate Mr. Specking upon 
his appointment to his present excellent 
position, and shall watch his future 
career with interest. 
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Reporters living in Chicago or vicinity 
should make it a point to be present at 
least on the final day of the G. S. A. 
Convention—August 4. There will be 
an exciting speed contest, a talk by an 
experienced reporter, and many other big 
features for that day. 


Through some misunderstanding, Mr. 
T. W. McRee, of Birmingham, Ala., was 
mentioned in this department in a recent 
issue as being one of our writers receiv- 
ing official appointments. We desire to 
correct the error by withdrawing Mr. 
McRee’s name from the list. 
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Some Observations on the Testimony Contest 


kK were greatly pleased with the 
generous and prompt response 
to the the 
April number that readers submit speci- 
mens of notes for a given portion of testi- 





request made in 


mony. The notes varied quite as much 
in the extent to which the abbreviating 
principles were applied as they did in 
execution, and in the kind, quality, shape 
and rulings of the paper written upon. 
While many original and theoretical com- 
binations were found, there was, with but 
one exception, no marked deviation from 
the principles of the system in any of the 
papers. This is a very gratifying feature, 
as it demonstrates conclusively that Gregg 
Shorthand, 
court reporters occupying important offi- 


written “in its purity” by 
cial positions, is fully able to meet the 
demands of work requiring the highest 
speed, even when the reporter fails to 
take full advantage of all the expert ma 
terial at his disposal. 

Occasionally letters come to us—and, 
we presume, to other reporters as well 
asking whether we use the “pure Gregg.” 
The answer is an unqualified yes; we do 
write Gregg Shorthand in its purest form, 
for we know that therein lies its virtue. 
The successful reporters known to us are 
endeavoring to abide strictly by the fun- 
damental principles of the system. While 
in school we learned that the author of 
a system, through years of patient toil, 
and by dint of carefully testing every 
principle in its relation to every other 
principle before incorporating it in its 
final published form, working usually 
under adverse conditions, has obviously 
produced a safer and better-rounded in- 
strument than we, as mere students of 
that system, can devise spontaneously or 
fragmentarily. Any writer who is racked 
by the fever to make “improvements” 


(in the sense of introducing foreign prin 
ciples), would do better to spend his 
time inventing an entirely new system; 
success is seldom attained through copy- 
ing some one else’s methods; originality 
is the thing. 

Mr. W. E. Combrink, official court re- 
porter, Siskiyou County, Yreka, Cal., sub- 
mitted an excellent specimen of notes, of 
which the distinguishing feature is the 
strokes” found all 
the four- 
column style of note paper in his work 


splendid “get-away 
through the notes. He uses 
and finds it very convenient; and, as is 
the custom in a great many courts, he 
uses the long sheets instead of the bound 


bow Ik. 


Combrink, is “four feet long’ | a ), 


A new phrase suggested by Mr. 


as well as the extensior of the Inter 
secting Principle to the special phrase 
“wagon tracks” ( #->s* ). 
The written thus 


Wilcox, re 


“corner” is 
Mr. T. 
porter for the First Judicial District of the 


word 


( —e- ) by Paul 


state of Wyoming. In an accompanying 
letter he states that he does not use any 
specialized phrases. To avoid any mis- 
understanding of this statement, however, 
we might add that we believe Mr. Wilcox 
means simply to imply that he is conserv- 
ative in adopting specialized forms, as 
we find his notes to contain practically all 
the phrases that have been published in 
this department. 

Mr. William C. Green, official reporter 
for the Third Judicial District, at Fargo, 
N. Dak., has a rather novel way of writ- 
ing “twenty,” “thirty,” etc.: 3. 3.. 
This form may appeal to some of our 
The word “directly” is also 
The phrase “marked 


readers. 


modified to VL 


for identification,” which is a common 
one in referring to exhibits, is abbreviated 


thus: -—3~ 
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Mr. Charles Wolf, general reporter, 
Chicago, submits an excellent specimen 
of notes, small and evenly spaced, em- 
bodying all the court phrases given in 
the Manual and in the other Gregg pub- 
lications. His work is highly commend- 
able and shows a most excellent founda- 
tion for reporting of the highest order. 
Mr. Wolf, we notice, uses the same out- 
line for the phrase “four feet long” as 
Mr. Combrink, as well as these forms 
of similar character: “three feet wide,” 
“four feet high,” “and five feet deep” 
J, * 4 ). 

A few specimens were received from 
writers who are not how court reporters. 
The notes were invariably written in cor 
rect form, although by way of criticism 
we might say that it seemed to us the 
writers were too much afraid of making 
a mistake, so that their writing showed a 
certain stiffness. We wish, however, to 
encourage all those desiring to become 
court reporters to take an active part in 
the work of this department. They will 
no doubt find the practice and study of 
the plate matter in this issue of particu- 
lar interest. 

Mr. E. H. Hobbs, Washington, D. C., 
sounds a note of warning against over- 
doing in the way of devising “specialized” 
and his point is well taken. The 
editor of this department cannot and does 


phrases 


not endorse any phrases which are not 
founded upon the principles of the sys- 
and this is not because he is the 
We 


abundant material to work with without 


tem 
editor of this department! have 
going outside the principles of the sys- 
tem, and our endeavor should be merely 
to simplify the forms for oft-repeated 
and well-known court expressions, as has 
been done in the case of the common 
commercial phrases. We gain nothing in 
importing from other systems here a 


stroke, there an expedient, and trying to 
graft these foreign shoots upon a branch 
which is of such an entirely different 
species as to make it evident at first 
glance that no good fruit could possibly 
grow out of the experiment. 

Mr. W. J. Cleary, Chicago, submits a 
specimen of very pretty notes written at 
174 words per minute. We note that Mr. 
Cleary also keeps in touch with this de- 
partment, as the phrases given in “The 
Gregg Reporter” and in this department 
are found throughout his specimen. The 
feature of regular spacing is an excel- 
lent indication of the fact that in his prac- 
tice Mr. Cleary is working in the right 
direction. 

The editor desires to add two phrases 
which have not so far been given. The 
principle used in the commercial phrase 
‘‘on the day” may be extended to the fol- 
lowing phrases, not all of which were 
contained in the portion of the testimony 
given last month, but which embody the 
same principle: 


, 


a | ; 
J I don’t remember the date 
> 
> 
| . 
a I don't remember the day 
7~~* I can’t remember the date 
b , 
st I can’t remember the day 
— | 
jo you remember the date 
'o, 


do you remember the day 


As showing a very commendable atti- 
tude with reference to the work of this 
department, we desire to quote a para- 
graph from the letter received from Mr. 
Combrink, one of the reporters mentioned 
in the foregoing review: 

I have just been glancing over 


of the Gregg Writer 
“room,” 


your phrases in the 
I might mention, 
that I have ex 


April number 
with reference to the 


word 
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pressed it frequently of late by an intersected R, but 
believe that the M is quite an improvement. I have 
adopted quite a number of short-cuts, intersections, 
etc., that I am going to try to put into workable 
shape some time this summer and send in to you for 
criticism and for the benefit, possibly, of other read- 
ers. I thoroughly believe in “Progressiveness’’—no 
“Stand-Pat” for mine!—and believe that this applies 
to shorthand as well as anything else. 


Authoritative plates for the copy fur- 
nished for this contest will be found on 
pages 589 and 590 of this issue. The first 
prize—a copy of “The Gregg Reporter,” 
autographed by Mr. Gregg and the edi- 
tor of this department—has been awarded 
to Mr. W. E. Combrink, Yreka, Cal.; 
Gregg Fobs have been sent to all the 
others mentioned. 


La) 
=} 
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Key to Mr. Specking’s Notes 


PAGE 4 


Q. Did you ever sell your bottles? A. No, sir. 


Q. Did you ever authorize the defendant to use 
your bottles? A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you use bottles of any other concern? 
A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know of the defendant using your 
bottles? Have you ever seen your bottles on his 
wagons? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When and how often and at what places? 


A. Well, I seen it last month on Market Street. 

Mr. Southerland: I ask that that be stricken out. 

The Court: That may be stricken out. 

By Mr. Ryan: 

Q. Before September of last year? A. 
August. 

By Mr. Southerland: 

Q. When? A. Last August 

By Mr. Ryan: 

Q. When was that? A. That is on 14th and Wash. 

Q. His wagon? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did it have in it some of your bottles? 
sir. 
Q. Any of the other plaintiffs’ bottles, you recol 
lect? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What other plaintiffs? A Meyer-Meinhardt 
there was two, and there were four of Mr. Grone’s, 
and there is James M. Dupiech & Co.— 


I seen it in 


A. Yes, 


PAGE 124 


Q. Who pays your salary? A. Paid from the sal- 
vage that we receive on these bottles. 

Q. You are paid by the Missouri Bottlers Associa- 
tion? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Composed of these different people? A. No, sir; 
the province of the Association is to pay salary and 
the expense, and that is all there is to it. 

Q. It comes from the Missouri Bottlers Association? 

By the Court: 

Q. These different plaintiffs belong to this Associa- 
tion, and then I understand some seventeen or eight 
een other belong to it; is that right? 
A. Yes, sir. 

By Mr. Punch 


concerns 


Q. And your salary is paid by this Association? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, all the members of the Association—all 
the holders of stock—all the members of the Associa 
tion are men who are engaged in this city in the 
business of selling these carbonated waters—soda 
water? A. And out of the city 

Q. And out of the city? 
honorable membership. 

Q. Also engaged in the same line of business, sell- 
ing carbonated water; is that right? A, Yes sir. 


> 
ao) S 


\(=— 


Court Room Glints 


Q. Was your horse on a walk after it 


A. Yes, sir, we have 


stopped ? 
* * * 

©. How long have you lived there? 

A. It has been my home for a spell and 
perhaps longer. 

> & © 

From an impassioned summing up: 

“That accounts for the shell in the co- 
The Stenographer. 

Recent Reporting Appointments 

Wm. C. Green, Official Reporter for 
the Third Judicial District, Fargo, N. 
Dak. 

W. L. Divet, Official Reporter for the 
Fourth Judicial District Court, Lisbon, 
N. Dak. 

Myatt S. Lipscomb, Official Reporter, 
Third Judicial District Court, Musko- 
gee, Okla. 


coanut meat.” 


fey 
77 Hh 


oe 

The Colorado lawmakers had a bill 
passed last month which provides that 
stenographers in court be placed on a 
par with the priest, the attorney, and the 
family physician, so that they will not 
be compelled to reveal the secrets of their 
employers. Although the bill has been 
passed by the State Senate, it has not yet 
been signed by the governor at Denver, 
who says, however, that he will sign it.— 


Phonographic World. 
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Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


The Legend of Sleepy Hollow—Irving 


The neighbors looked upon him with a mixture of 
awe, admiration, and good-will; and, when any madcap 
prank or rustic brawl occurred in the vicinity, always 
shook their heads, and warranted Brom Bones was 
at the bottom of it. 

This rantipole hero had for some time singled out 
the blooming Katrina for the object of his uncouth 
gallantries, and though his amorous toyings were 
something like the gentle caresses and endearments 
of a bear, yet it was whispered that she did not alto- 
gether discourage his hopes. Certain it is, his advances 
were signals for rival candidates to retire who felt no 
inclination to cross a lion in his amours; insomuch, 
that when his horse was seen tied to Van Tassel’s 
paling, on a Sunday night, a sure sign that his master 
was courting, or, as it is termed, “sparking,” within, 
all other suitors passed by in despair and carried the 


war into other quarters. 


Such was the formidable rival with whom Ichabod 
had to contend, and, considering all things, a stouter 
man than he would have shrunk from the competition, 
and a wiser man would have despaired. He had, 
however, a happy mixture of pliability and persever- 
ance in his nature; he was in form and spirit like a 
supplejack—yielding, but tough; though he bent, he 
never broke; and though he bowed beneath the slightest 


pressure, yet, the moment it was away—jerk!—he 
was as erect, and carried his head as high as ever. 

To have taken the field openly against his rival 
would have been madness; for he was not a man to be 
thwarted in his amours, any more than that stormy 
lover, Achilles. Ichabod, therefore, made his advances 
in a quiet and gently insinuating manner. Under 
cover of his character of singing-master, he made 


frequent visits at the farmhouse; not that he had any 
thing to apprehend from the meddlesome interferenc« 
of which {ten a stumbling-block in the 
paths Van was an easy, in 


18 SO 


Balt 


parents, 


of lovers Tassel 
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ilgent soul; he loved his daughter better than 
man and an excellent 
way in everything. His 


attend to 


even 
Ss pipe, and, like a reasonable 
ither, let her 
table little 

housekeeping and manage her poultry; for, as sh« 
and foolish things 
after, but girls can take care of 
Thus, while the busy dame bustled about 
plied her spinning-wheel at one end of 
the piazza, honest Balt would sit smoking his evening 
other, watching the 
ttle wooden warrior 


have her 
wite, too, had enough to do to 


sagely observed, ducks 
and must be 


themselves. 


geese are 
looked 


the house, of 


pipe at the achievements of a 


GT i 
\ 


A Vision of War and a Vision of the Future 


The past rises before me like a dream. Again we 
are in the great struggle for national life We hear 
the sounds of preparation—the music of boisterous 
drums—the silver voices of heroic bugles. We see 


thousands of assemblages, and hear the appeals of 
prators. We see the pale cheeks of women, and the 


flushed faces of men; and in those assemblages we 
see all the dead whose dust we have covered with 
flowers We lose sight of them no more. We are 
with them when they enlist in the great army of 
freedom. We see them part with those they love. 
Some are walking for the last time in quiet, woody 
places, with the maidens they adore We hear the 
whisperings and the sweet vows of eternal love as 
they lingeringly part forever. Others are bending 
over cradles, kissing babes that are asleep Some 
are receiving the blessings of old men Some are 


parting with mothers who hold them and press them 
to their hearts again and again, and say nothing. 
Kisses and tears, tears and kisses; divine mingling of 
agony and And some are talking with wives, 
and endeavoring with brave words, spoken in the 
old tones, to drive from their hearts the awful fear. 
We see them part. We see the wife standing in 
the door with the babe in her arms—standing in the 
sunlight sobbing. At the turn of the road a hand 
waves—she answers by holding high in her loving arms 
the child. He is gone, and for 

We see them all as they march proudly away under 
the flaunting flags, keeping time to the grand, wild 
music of war—marching down the streets of the 
great cities—through the towns and across the prairies 
—down to the fields of glory, to do and to die for the 
eternal right. 

We go with them, one and all. 
side on all the gory fields—in all 


love! 


ever 


We are by their 
the hospitals of 


pain—on all the weary marches We stand guard 
with them on the wild storm and under the quiet 
stars We are with them in ravines running with 
Jlood—in the furrows of old fields. We are with 
them between contending hosts, unable to move, 
wild with thirst, the life ebbing slowly away among 


We see them pierced by balls 
forts, and in 


the withered leaves 
and torn with shells—in the trenches, by 


the whirlwind of the charge, where men become iron, 


with nerves of steel. 
We are with them in the prisons of hatred and 
famine; but human speech can never tell what they 


endured. 
We are at 
We 


news comes that they 
the shadow of her 


home when the 
are dead see the maiden in 

first We see the silvered head of the old 
man bowed with the last grief. * * * 

The rises before us We 
shriek of the bursting shell. 
fall These heroes died. We 
slaves we see men and women and children The 
wand of progress touches the auction block, the 
slave pen, the whipping post, and we see homes and 


sorrow 


hear the roar and 
The broken fetters 
look. Instead of 


past 


firesides and schoolhouses and books, and where all 
was want and crime and cruelty and fear, we see the 
faces of the free 

hese heroes are dead. They died for liberty—they 
died for us They are at rest hey sleep in the 
land they made free, under the flag they rendered 
stainless, under the solemn pines, the sad hemlocks, 


the tearful willows, and the embracing vines. They 
sleep beneath the shadows of the clouds, careless alike 
of sunshine or of storm, each in the windowless Palace 


of Rest. Earth may run red with other wars—they 
are at peace. In the midst of battle, in the roar 
of conflict, they found the serenity of death. I have 
one sentiment for soldiers living and dead Cheers 
for the living; tears for the dead 

\ vision of the future rises: 

I see our country filled with happy homes, with 


firesides of content—the foremost land of all the 


earth. 





thrones have crumbled and 


rhe aristocracy of idleness has 
>. >. >. 


I see a world where 
where kings are dust 

perished from the earth 
world of adorned with every form 
of art, with music’s myriad voices thrilled, while lips 
are rich with love and truth—a world in 
no exile prisoner mourns; a world 
does not fall; a world 
reward; where work and 
where the poor girl trying 
needle—the needle, that has 
breast of the poor”’— 
desperate crime oF 


I see a peace, 
words of 
sighs, no 
on which the gibbet’s shadow 
labor full 
worth go hand in hand; 
bread with the 
called “the asp for the 
driven to the 
death, of suicide or 


which 


where reaps its 
to win 
been 

is not choice of 
shame 

without disease of flesh or brain 

and fair, the married harmony of form and 


and, as I look, life lengthens; joy deepens, 


I sec a race 
shapely 


function 


love canopies the earth; and over all, in the great 
dome, shines the eternal star of human hope.—From 
the “Decoration Day Oration” of Robert G. Inger- 
soll 


What is “Getting Tired”? 


It is said that for horses the hardest road out of 
London is the most level one. There are no hills 
to climb and descend, and the tired horse has no 


chance to rest one set of musckhs while another 
works. Monotony produces fatigue, and because this 
particular road is one dead, monotonous level, more 
horses die on it than on any other. 

We can even take a charitable view of the time 
taken by the typewriter girl for the arrangement of 
her hair. Her fingers are congested by the work of 
writing and tired by contact with the hard keys of 
her machine, and the different feeling of her hair 
and the little plays and movements of her fingers in 
adjusting it, are a distinct stimulation and relief. 

Fatigue following long-continued exercise is really 


a mild form of illness, which arises from over-exert 
ing some one part of the body. In writing, for 
instance, the fingers move up and down hardly 


more than a quarter of an inch as they travel across 
the page. Yet this is hard work for their little 
muscles, and burns up tissue in the fingers very fast. 
If rest intervals are too short and infrequent, there 
is not time for the removal of the waste products of 
this destruction normal channels of the 
body, and congestion results. The feeling of fatigue 
that follows long-continued use of any muscles is due 
to the influence of such poisonous material, as well 
as to the stretching of the tissue, caused by the pres- 
sure of the blood which settles there.—Paul W. Golds- 
berg in the Atlantic Monthly 


through the 
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Electrical Correspondence 
Electric Supply ‘ 


N.Y. 


General 
Buffalo, 
Gentlemen: 
Kindly ship us the following 
1 doz. charges for Edison Lelande Battery, 
1 doz. charges caustic potash for same, 
2,000 feet %-inch loricated iron conduit, 
50 fixture studs, No. 80 A 
20 10-ampere, single-pole rectang 
flush switches, 
1 doz 
100 Edison key sockets, 
50 Edison attaching plugs, No. 430. 
Your prompt attention to this order 
appreciated. 


(Bossert ( atalog 
ar base H. & H 





extra plates for same, brush 


will be heartily 


Yours truly, 


Mr. Edward Cooper, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
dear Mr. 
enclose herewith a booklet issued by the 
Debenture Corporation much detailed 
ter and data which me to the 
that I should like at your convenience an expression 
of your opinions. If not too much trouble, inasmuch 
as you are an old and experienced telegrapher, 
step in at 234 Sixth Avenue the next time you are in 
New York City and make a careful examination of 
the Delaney System of Automatic Telegraphy 

I should especially like your private views on the 
following essential points: — 

Can and does the Delaney System actually 
1,000 words per minute? 


My 


Cooper: 


= 


Sterling 
containing mat 


have interested extent 


please 


transmit 


In actual practice, can it be depended on to do com 
mercial business? 
Has it ever been tested or used over practical lines 


and if so, how and where? 
Are there other Automatic Systems? 
How do they compare with the Delaney? 
All things could a company 
Delaney System compete successfully with the Wester: 
Union and Postal companies and make money on a 
uniform rate of 25 words for 25 
points? 


considered, with the 


cents between all 


Yours very truly, 


Edison Electric Mfg. Co., 
East Orange, N. J 
Gentlemen: 
We are looking for a small motor of about % or 
horse power to run on 110 volts, 60 cycle, alternating 





current. This motor is to have a flexible shaft about 
two or three feet lor and a small chuck at the end 
for holding small drills, which are not to be overt 
te-inch or 3/32-inch in diameter 

If you can furnish us with such a motor, please send 
description and price as soon as possible. We wish to 
make a thorough investigation and will write you im 


A Child’s Dream of a Star 


(See plate on page 534 

There was once a i, and he strolled about a 
good deal and t ght of a number of things He 
had a sister wh is a ld, too, and his constant 
ompanion. These t sed to wonder all day long 
They wondered at t ‘ ty of the flowers; they 
wondered at the height i blueness of the sky; they 
wondered at the dey f the bright water; they 
wondered at the eg ss and power of God, who 
made the lovely w 

They used to s t ne another sometimes, Sup 


posing all the were to die, would 





flowers and the water 





the the sky be sorry? 
They believed they w i be sorry, for, said they, 
the buds are the childre f the flowers, and the little 
playf streams that gan lown the hillside are the 
children of the water; 1 the smallest bright specks 
playing at hide-ar set n the sky all night must 
surely be the children « the stars; and they would 
all be grieved t playmates, the children of 


men, no more 








There was on $ ng star that used to come 
out in the sky before the rest, near the church-spire, 
above the graves It was larger and more beautiful, 
they t, than all the others, and every night they 
watched for it standing hand in hand at a window 
Whoever saw it t t, “I see the star,” and 
often they cried out t together, knowing so well 
when it would rise a ‘ € So they grew to be 
s friends with i at fore lying down in their 
be they always |! 1 out once again, to bid it 
good-night; and when the were turning round to 
sleep, they used to sa ‘God bless the star!” 

jut while she was st very young, oh, very, very 
young, the sister d ed, and came to be so very 
weak that she « lt longer stand in the window 
at night; and then the child looked sadly out by him 





self, and when he saw the star, turned, round and said 
to the patient pale fac« the bed, “I see the star!” 
and then a smile w 1 come upon the face and a 
ttle weak voice used to say, ““God bless my brother 
and the star!” 

And so that time came, all too soon! when the 
child looked out alone, and when there was no face 


on the bed; and when there was a little grave among 
the not there and when the star made 
long down toward him, as he saw it through his 
tears 
Now, 
to make 
that 
dreamed 
where he 


graves, before; 


rays 
these rays were so bright, 
ining from 


and they seemed 
earth to Heaven, 
child went to his solitary bed, he 

and dreamed that, lying 
train of people taken up that 


such a sl way 
when the 
about th 
was, he 


} Ie 


sparkling road by angel 

















[tre conditions of conquest are always easy. 
endure awhile, believe always, and never turn back.— Simms. 


We have but to toil awhile, 
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B CLARK 


THE GLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES | 


NORTHWESTERN OFFICE OKANIE 








JUST TWICE AS MUCH THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


**The position you secured for me last year paid me $10 more : 
aus than | had bee: bea getting ¥ mg eens y for me 623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, a 
this year pays me just what | rece: year. ( Realty Building, fookene, 
He now has a $150 High School position WESTERN OFFICES » iishe Building, Boise, 
por nena . on Te nena ee a mo An active, wide-awake department for cael rcial 
“ ’ * — > Teachers. No enrollment fee. “I secured my posi 
CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY tion through you at $1800." This is a sample of 
the positions we fill. TWENTY-SIXTH YEAR. 





Bowling Green, Ky. 


We Personally Recommend POSITIONS FOR GREGG TEACHERS 














teachers to employers. Our fifteen years’ experience yand teachers of Bookkeeping. Penmanship, Telegraphy, etc. We 
with this Agency and our acquaintance with educa have the places. One man asked for 12 teachers. Wate for FREE 
tional workers enables us to do this to the entire sat- i terature. SES 
isfaction of all concerned. Register now for better High Schools and C al ec 

“ Teaching Talent.” Just off the press. 


position, increased salary, change of climate, to be Write for a FREE copy of 
nearer home, We can help you. It will repay you many fold. 


THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY THE INSTRUCTORS’ AGENCY 
378 Wabash Avenue Chicago, Il. MARION, IND. 


28th Year Over 32,000 Positions Filled 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SuiTe 814-823, STEGER BuILDInc, CHICAGO 























We now have a Commercial Department, and we have better Other offices: Boston, New York. Washington, 
facilities than ever for serving the schools and the teachers. In Denver, Portland, Berkeley, Los Angeles. 
addition to piecing ts teachers, we handle private secretaryships 

and high-grade st Circular and membership form sent on application. 






















Heald’ of San Francisco takes another high-class man. This makes three men we 
Ss have placed in San Francisco within the present year at a total yearly salary 
of even $5,100. Figure it up and get the average. We need more commer- 
cial te achers—young and old—for positions all over the country. Write us. Keep in touch with 
the Bureau that gets results. 


THE SPECIALISTS’ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


ROBERT A. GRANT, Mgr. LUTHER B. D'ARMOND, Associate Mgr, 





Webster Groves, St. Louis, Mo. 


115 CALLS SINCE APRIL 1 


This is June 1. Since April 1, we have received | 15 requests for teachers at salaries from $50 a month to $2000 a year—only a 
very few of the latter; most of them ‘from $1000 to eien. Our yr teaetone have been selected are for or) angen other positions : 











High Schools : Hou hton, Mich.; Calumet, Mich.; Colum OF)  Paeee, Wis.; aterbury, Cons.; 
Ansonia, Conn.; ghasbury. Vi; Bellows Falls, Vt.; Hone ; Poughkeepsie, nt Y. Bio hack’ whe Mass. And for the 
Packard C a School, New York City ; agtint’ : Business ollege, Boise, Idaho ; Mankato, Minn., Com’! 
Minnesota School of Busi Winter Hil Ben Business Col » Somerville, Mass.; lowa State Teachers’ College. 
More than 150 vacancies on our books now and calls coming by every mail. “* No position, no pay,”’ is our motto. 

THE NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
E. E. GAYLORD, Manager A Specialty by a Specialist 35 Ocean Street, BEVERLY, MASS. 








Midland Schools Teachers’ Agency 


602 Youngerman Building, Des Moines, Iowa 


1. Will enroll only good teachers. 

2. Will place those teachers in touch with the best paying positions in the Mrppux 
States, and the Great West and Nortuwesr. 

3. Willably assist worthy teachers to deserved positions. 

4. Will not recommend a poor teacher. 

&. Will send full particulars on request. 


WRITE FOR OUR PLANS TO-DAY 











Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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Watch your wrapper for date of expiration of your subscription. 











WANTED THE TENACITY COPYHOLDER 

, . attaches to all Standard typewriters above top bank 

Position as Shorthand Teacher or assistant. about of keys. A touch reels copy in sight as needed. Ad 

Sept. 1, 1911. Good experience and references. Ad dress W. T. Hacker & Co., Columbus, Ind., for full 
dress Miss L., care GREGG WRITER. information. 











ME BRE WER BEERS 


UDITORIUM UILDING CHICAGO 














The Pratt Teachers’ Agency SCHOOL AT A BARGAIN! 


70 Fitth Avenue, New York 





Recommends col! nd normel An eastern Business School, invoiced at 

clalista, and other teachers ace and schools, $1200, at a bargain to quick buyer. Good 

The mey receives many calls for commer- territory. Expenses low. Owner has other 

cla} teachers fr syom pablic and private eshecia, business. Cash or payments. Address ‘‘D,”’ 
0. PRATT, Manager care of GREGG WRITER. 














5) A MAGAZINE’ LAUGHTER 


‘ THE FUNNIEST OF ALL THE FUNNY MAGAZINES 
—— - of wholesome witand humor. Join the 
campaign forOne Millionsu bscribers bysendin. 


Cant to One Year wore’ Fates 529 book; weighs only 3 ounces; self- 


subscriptions for $1.00. Foreign sub’ns, 25 cents extra. eligi ween coy ¢ Ri 
THOMPSON'S MAGAZINE, Dept. B.P., 328 Federal Su. Chicago > ' | “in. hee " 
JOHN P. McENROE. 48 Avon Street, New York 


“F Big , Mote i 1 Little Cover 
| —_— hy stiff cover, dictation knee- 
— line pointer, pocket. 




















Three and a Half Months 


was the actual time consumed in training Miss Tarr and Mr. Swem—the 
seventeen-year-old writers—for the Fifth International Speed Contest, in 
which they won second and third places. 


The Expert Shorthand Speed Course 


tells how the shorthand speed of these young writers was increased from 
that of office stenographers to that of expert reporters in this incredibly 
short time. 

It gives every step of the training—and the matter used in the dictation 
practice. 

You'll count The Expert Shorthand Speed Course one of your wisest invest- 
ments. 

The book contains 264 pages and is beautifully bound in cloth. 

Price $1.25; sample copy to teachers, 75 cents. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 











Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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| Have you changed your address? = 








Social Correspondence 





My friend, do you wish to develop 
the faculty of writing sympathetic, 
congenial, tender letters—the ap- 
preciated kind—social correspond- 
violets yet wet 


ence as fresh as 


with the dew ? 
Course in 
The 


struction is sensible and friendly ; 


Our Correspondence 


English will help you. in- 


the lessons are easily learned. 


Ask for further information. 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ENGLISH 
Box 816 Washington, D. C. 











VERY GOOD or VERY BAD— Which? 


Do you want your carbon copies to be good or 
bad? Swre/y.—the former. Then you must be 
very particular how you select your carbon paper, 
for no matter how carefully you typewrite, the 
result will be in accordance with it. 


To have very good results—use 


UL MARK 

One sheet copies 100 letters. Each very clean, 
clear and distinct. Won't rub or blur or fade. 
At one writing you can make 20 copies, so won- 
derful are the manifolding powers of MultiKopy. 
It is made in black. blue. purple. green, and red, 
in six varieties which copy the following number 
at one writing: 


Recular Finish: Lightweight, 20; Medium, 8; Billing, 6. 
Hard Finish: Lightweight, 16; Medium, 6; Billing, 4. 


@@” Send for free sample sheet— mention your 
own, firm's, and dealer's name, please. Test it 
for all these claims. 

Star Brand Typewriter Ribbons are guar- 
anteed to make 75,000 impressions of the letters 
“a” and “e” without clogging the type so as to 


show on the paper. 


Carbon 
Paper 


Non-filling, non-drying, non-fading 


F. S. ” WEBSTER CO., 348 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
Address letters to the Home Office 
SALES OFFICES: New York, 396-8 Broadway ; 
Chicago, 222 W. Madison St.; Philadelphia, 908 Walnut St.; 
Pittsburg, 432 Diamond St. 
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A Typewriter Test that 
Means Something 


Blindfold yourself. Have ten type- 
writers of different make placed in a row 
—a Monarch somewhere among them. 

Try each keyboard in turn. The 
machine with the lightest touch will be the 

















Monarch 
Light Touch 


time 
matter how its position be changed. 


and you can locate it every no 

Just as the proper tools produce the 
best work, so does a responsive key action 
increase the efficiency of a stenographer. 
It saves her strength. Therefore, she has 
a better grip on her work, is more accu- 
rate, more rapid, gets a greater quantity 
of work done. There is no *‘three-o’clock 
fatigue” where the Monarch is used, and 
a few days’ trial will convince you of 
this fact. 


Send for Monarch Literature 


Learn the reasons for Monarch superiority. 
Then try the Monarch, to the end that you may 
know that Monarch merit rests in the machine 
itself, not mercly in what we tell you about it, 


Representatives Wanted 


Local representatives wanted everywhere, 
also a few more dealers for large territories, 
Write for details and attractive terms. 


The Moparch Typewriter Company 

















Executive Offices: 
Z Monarch Typewriter Building 
Broadway, New York 


LUUDEHTEAOOEDDORDE LOGE EERAOAEEEODUGRAOOUETERE LULLED OOEESL DE TUCEDLAE EN OREL ELERETEGUDAELELELOEEULEUDEREUREDDL EO DEEELECEUUDOEEERELL ODT EUUNEEE Done OnAA ENS 


NO 

p Canadian Offices: 
inom Toronto and Montreal 
FATIGUE Branches and ot throughout the 
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Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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“THE PHONOGRAPHIC WORLD” 








The largest, best, and most popular general news 


magazine ever issued in the interests of shorthand 


and typewriting. 


Now in its thirty-seventh 


volume of continued and uninterrupted monthly 


publication. 


Fifty Cents Yearly; twelve numbers. 


A postal card request will bring you a copy free 
for the asking. 


E. N. MINER, Publisher, 


23 Duane St., NEW YORK 











If you are looking for the best School, the best Journat, or tne vest Book on Pen- 
manship, you will do well to investigate one or all of the following : 


THE SCHOOL 
For twenty years the 


Zanerian College, 
Columbus, Ohio, 


has been the leading penmanship school 
of America. Arnd to-day it*is still the 
recognized center for professional train- 
ing in penmanship, practical and artistic. 

Shorthand teachers who are good pen- 
men are in constant demand. Why not 
increase your salary by improving your 
writing? 

A beautifully illustrated catalog for the 


asking. 


THE JOURNAL 
For nearly a decade 
The Business Educator 
has been gradually pushing to the front, 


| until it is now very generally thought to 


be the best journal devoted to penman- 
ship and commercial education. 

Lessons in business writing are given 
by America’s leading penmen and teach- 
ers of penmanship. 

A sample copy will cheerfully be sent 
free of charge if you will mention this 
paper. 


| THE BOOK 
For up-to-dateness 


| The Zaner Method 


Complete Manual is the most complete 
book on business writing and methods of 
teaching writing now published. It con- 
tains 112 pages copies and instruc- 
thons 

Bound in card cover at 50c and cloth 
at $1.00. Used in many of the leading 
schools. It is revolutionizing the teach- 
ing and the writing of to-day. 

Ask for further information and it will 
be given. 


If you want the best inks, pens, holders, paper, and other materials pertaining 
to penmanship, ask for terms, samples and circulars. 


ZANER & BLOSER COMPANY 


PENMANSHIP PUBLISHERS 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 








Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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IS IT WORTH YOUR WHILE? 
Yes: Positively and emphati- 


cally yes.- The few moments it 
will take you to investigate > 


\ t y 
Hrotherdonathan Bond 


(WATERMARKED) 




















will result in an actual saving of money for you or an improvement in x 
( your stationery—one or the other and possibly both. __ 
| BROTHER JONATHAN BOND represents the highest achieve- 
ment in the making of paper for business stationery. It comes in a 
White of matchless purity and many beautiful Tints; Envelopes tomatch. 
| Your printer or stationcr carries BROTHER JONATHAN BOND in stock 
or can get it for you on short notice. Specify it in your orders. 


SUPERB LETTERHEAD EXHIBIT—FREE 


It’s the finest and most convincing specimen book ever issued in behalf of 
a bond paper. Write for a copy on your present business letterhead. Please 
mention the name of your printer or stationer if you care to. 


ADDRESS DIVISION 6 


J) titablished 164 J-\V-Butler Daper Co, c#/csco | 
M4 Ws 
ale <— — 5) 


— 












































STOP! READ! THINK! ACT! For Sale or Lease 


Increase your salary by Home Study. “Do it now.” ““Why 
not work for Uncle Sam?”’ Salaries $600 to $1800. Positions Normal and Business College in hustling 


waranteed. Civil Service, Penmanship, Bookkeeping, Short- “mee ‘ coo r 
— Typewriting, Engineering, Normal, Geammer Scheo!, southern Missouri town. Excellent territory, 
High School, Agricultural and College Preparatory Courses no competitic m. Write for full particulars. 
thoroughly taught by mail. Matriculation fee $5.00. Tuition Address H. W., 419 East Market Street, 


free to one representative at each post-ofhce. Address 


Dept. E, CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ROGERS, OHIO Indianapolis, Ind. 














9,059-Word 


Business Book Free EOD OE 








Simply send us a postal and ask for our free illus 














trated 9,059word Business Booklet which tells how The Stamp of Pencil 

priceless Business Experience, squeezed from the lives ‘ 

of 112 big. broad, brainy business men, may be made lit r 

yours—yours to boost your salary, to increase your Qua ) 

profits. This free book deals with 

Sew to mannan o bushesss =<SRow to etep cnet techie DIXON'S American Graphite Pencils are 

—How to sell goods —How to train and handle men made to fill every need. Send 10 cents in } 

= — we get mouse ty me na ~ On end held o pechicn stamps for liberal samples of Dixon's 

ee uae —How 00 advert woo besiness pcaraghes Teaets and copy of Dixon's 
Sending for this free book binds you to nothing, involves you in . ome rp 

no obligation; yet it may be the means of starting you on a broader Mention this paper. 

——. pony &, a — Se yourself , ~ —_ it 

your Oe 59-word Booklet.” Poend to — ¥ mow on ~ 1 JOSEPH DI XON CRUCIBLE co. 

SYSTEM, Dept. 61, 5 North Wabash Ave., Chicago Jersey City, N. J. 





Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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Sherwin Cody’s 


Great Book OW to Do Business by Letter 


Has enabled thousands of Desk Men 


to turn failures into big successes 


Sherwin Cody's ability as a writer of letters for manufacturing concerns, wholesale houses and other enter- 
prises that make sales on a large scale, brings him an income of many thousands of dollars a year. Out of bis 
great experience and knowledge he has written a book telling "HOW TO WRITE LETTERS THAT PULL.” 
This book, now handled by Modern Methods, te||s you plainly HOW TO USE WORDS SO AS TO MAKE 
PEOPLE DO THE THINGS YOU WANT THEM TO—HOW TO TALK ON PAPER LIKE A CLEVER 
SALESMAN SOLICITING AN ORDER—HOW TO DEAL WiTH HUMAN NATURE SO AS TO GET 
RESULTS DESIRED—HOW TO WRITE FOLLOW-UP LETTERS THAT GET BACK LOST ATTEN 
TION. This book contains 125 MODEL LETTERS OF ALL KINDS, from simple notes to the most power- 
ful PULLING LETTERS OF RECENT TIMES. To the average man it teaches the simple principles of how 
to write letters that get results. The manager of the Chicago Association of Commerce said of Mr. Cody's book 
—*'I do not believe there are any other publications in the field that begin to compare with yours along the line 
of plain, simple English composition—HOW TO MAKE PEOPLE TALK IN A STRAIGHTFORWARD 


WAY ON PAPER.” 
Modern Methods Magazine 


Has been for years one of the leading so-called business magazines, but is especially for business managers 
office and sales managers, all heads of departments, buyers, head bookkeepers, etc., factory superintendents 
and foremen, and men on the way to such positions. Modern Methods is seven years old. Nearly 60,000 such 
men have become subscribers and more come by every mail from far and near. 


FOR $1.00 we will send you Modern Methods one year beginning with next issue and a copy of 
Sherwin Cody's great book, “How to Do Business by Letter."’ You will receive Modern Methods 
monthly, and the book will be mailed you at once FREE and prepaid. Address 


MODERN METHODS, 33 R. & B. Building, Detroit, Mich. 

















It is Surprising How few people speak Eng- 


lish correctly. But there is 
no reason why all should not do so. Apply this ques- 
tion to yourself. 


Do YOU Speak English 
Correctly ? 


There is a fascinating way to polish yew English, 
and that is by reading ‘‘CORRECT ENGLISH—How 
to Use It,’’ a monthly magazine for cultured people, 
devoted to the correct use of English. It will Jay you 
to get in touch with this unique magazine, as it is the 
only one of its kind. Read carefully this 


PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS 


Shall and Will: Should and Would: How to Use Them: Correct 
English in the Home: Correct English in the School; What to Say 
and What Not to Say: Course in Grammar; Letter Writing and 
Punctuation: Business English for the Business Man; Compound 
Words: How to Write Them; Studies in English Literature. 
































aes 9 3) The subscription price is only $1.00 a year, but if you 
= : : ——-J_ prefer to see a copy before subscribing— 
SEND ONLY 10 CENTS Guest Reith Sebihtten Gunnin 
s , os Vv re- Chieage, Ill. 
for a copy of the current issue. You will never Og phen TIEON CEE EO IE Ba 


ret it. So if you are interested in your own wel- | upscription to CORRECT ENGLISH for one year. 
are, do this NOW before you turn another page. 


Name 





But better still, use the Coupon TODAY 1 





CORRECT ENGLISH PUBLISHING COMPANY |" **"" 








5 N. Wabash Ave., Dept. E, Chicago, Ilinois Postoffice State a 





Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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You can be that kind of typewriter operator if you want to be—that kind of operator 
to whem a mistake is as infrequent as a wrong note to a skilled piano player, and to 
whom correct and rapid typewriting is as instinctive as the touch of a master musician. 


Tulloss Touch 
Typewriting 


is mastery of the Typewriter. It makes the operation 
of the machine, not a mere mechanical routine, wear- 
ing and disagreeable, but perfect, certain, skilled 
Mastership. > 

To the Tulloss Writer, the striking of the keys is as certain, as 
precise, as rapid. as the best pianist's fingering of the piano keys, 
or the touch of the skilled banjo player upon his strings and frets. 


* i. > — * 
Special Finger Training Exercises 
This remarkable suppleness and dexterity of the fingers is due 
to the Special Finger Training Exercises which form a part of 
the Tulloss Course. These are absolutely unique. JZere ts no 
such system of finger training taught in any other school, nor 
described tn any other text book. 


No Other Operator is Trained This Way 


There is no other typewriter operator in the world whose fin- 
gers have been trained as have the fingers of the Tulloss writer. 
No matter where he was trained, how | an he has been using the 
machine. or how expert be may be, no other operator bas the 
precision—the definiteness of touch—that is seen in the work of 
the Tulloss writer. 

In one sense. the Tulloss writer is the only expert, Other 
operators may here and there be found who write with a speed 
that approaches his: but not one can be found who writes with 
the ease. the accuracy, the precision, the unhesttating certainty 
of perfect typewriting. that marks the work of the Tulloss writer, 


Merely Ask 
for the 
Book— 


Send 
the Cou- 












Would you know more about this system. in which 
for more than ten years operators have been finding 
the means of escape from the drudgery of typewrit- 
ing. and which has brought to thousands the ability 
and the salary of the expert? Then send today for 


our 


72-Page Free Book 


which describes the System in detail. This book 
gives complete outline of all the lessons of the Course, 
describes the Finger Training Exercises. explains the 
difference between Tulloss Touch Writing and the ordi- 
nary touch systems. In addition, it is replete with informa- 


ing tion of vital interest to every typewriter operator. It tells what 
ee touch typewriting really is—how it must be learned. It tells how 
high speed is gained—gives suggestions as to the kind of practice 
TULLOSS work that is best for speed development. You will find in it typewrit- 
SCHOOL ing information of inestimable value. One reader has written us that it 
OF TOUCH helped him more toward the mastery of real touch writing than an entire 
TYPEWRITING business college course. Any stenographer could well afford to pay for a 
. copy. Wesenditfree. Fill out the coupon, or write a letter, and mail it today. 

806 College Hill, \ 


ea is Hoc tal Tulloss School 
| of Touch Typewriting 
Springfield, Ohio 


Name 


Address__ } 806 College Hill, 
Bre 






























































The Business World 
Demands 


Remington ______ Operators 

















|| Yisible Writing 











This demand explains why the 


REMINGTON 
TYPEWRITER 


has a 2 to 1 lead in the Schools of America 


“The greatest good to the greatest number”’ 
is the principle which makes the Remington 
supreme in business schools 





Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 





























New York and Everywhere 





























